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[here is probably no subject in our modern church life tnat 
demands re-examination and criticism as does our Evangelism. 
A wide-spreal sense of the church’s impotency in its regular 
methods makes many a pastor tolerate a type ol evangelism 
against which his better judgment vaguely, but strongly, protests 
Even in this day of phenomenal revivals in our own brotherhood 
and in all sects, the feeling of doubt, of suspicion, is wide-spread. 
While some are glorifying God for the unprecedented out-pouring 


of his grace, others are shaking their heads in skepticism, evi 


face of the returns would indicate. There is much confusion of 
mind upon the problem among Christian leaders, and when 
attempts are made to point out the weaknesses and faults of ow 


angelism there is surprising superticiality. 


With the W. A. Sunday meetings in Springtield, Ilinois, as ow 
typical case, we would be expected, no doubt, by many readers 
in writing upon the possibility of harm in evangelism to select 
Mir. Sunday’s slang. his theology. and his ten thousand dollar col 
lection for himself as the big items for any criticism we might 
make. To do this, however, would be to betray the same supe 
ficial conception of the problem as is exhibited by most critics of 


evangelistic pre cedure, 


1 


To our mind there are more serious possibilities of harm 
those evils which we in trace to the vulgarity of Mr. Sunday's 
1. We believe in clean preaching. We offer no excuse for any 
man’s use of inferior language in the pu'pit. The theme, the 
soul and the preacher’s own mental wholesomeness demand pure 
and earnest speech. But in assessing such a meeting as that in 
Springfield we would dismiss that point with a sentence. 

The theology of the evangelist is, taken by itself. particularly 
erude and, to us, impossible. But we have already pointed out in 
a previous article that the dominant note of his preaching was 2 
dogmatic, but ethical. Noboay took Mr, Suilay seriously as a 
teacher of doctrine, but only as a preacher of righteousness. There 
fore to make one’s judgment of the meeting turn on a eriticism 
of its theology would betray a small and finical mind, 

With others we too believe that the financing of the meeting 
should be organized in such a way as to pay the evangelist 
reasonable compensation without this compensation being made so 
large as to excite doubt in the public mind as to the preacher's 

— 


ras titds 


simplicity of motive n his work. But we do not reg 
iiem as important enough to enter vitally into a eriticism of 
meeting as a whole. 

All these points seem to us to be flaws in the meeting, ! 


or less negligible in a final assessment of it. The comparis 


one evangelist with another on a basis of considerations like these 


seems to us to be a superficial procedure. The serious possibilities 

of harm lie deeper. They are involved in the essential enterprise 
l of the evanyvelistice meeting itself. 
Let us consider some of these. 


] TI 


ie revival may do injury to the religious life of the community 


by stimulating religious feeling beyond the point where the chureh 


can maintain it in its normal appeals. 
' This is a serious possibility of harm. It makes inevitable a 
: certain disillusionment after the evangelist has gone. And _ the 
: last state of an individual, a church or a community that has 
suffered such disillusionment is worse than the first. 
It is unfair to reply that the church is at fault when such r 
action ensues. It may be at fault; and again it may not be. It 
is quite possible that the church is unable, in the nature of the 


case, to utilize certain incentives to action that are part and parcel 
of the revival meeting. 

Pastors and office bearers in the church must learn to face this 
question before entering upon a great revival: Will the meeting fit 
naturally into the ideals and methods of our regular church life? 








dently not convinced that the results are so significant as the 


Possible Harm in a Successful Revival 


\ revival does not stand in its own right. Its value depends on 
the direction given to religious effort in the community before 
r vangelist appears and after he goes away. Its significance, 
therefore, is never indicated by any numerical results nor by any 
emotional delectation. Its value is relative—relative to its con 
nection with the on-going kingdom before and after. 
, : 


From this point of view it is clear that the revival that looks big 


on paper and that feels big for the moment to the people of the 


mmunity might be exotic—neither fitting into the past work 
of the church nor fitted into by subsequent church activity 

\nother possibility of harm may lie in the training of the chureh 
o the use of sensational methods in its regular work. This is one 


of the most obvious of the baneful effects of the great wave ot 





evangelism now sweeping over the country. Churches are being 
edueated to a false standard of success. Nymbers and enthusiasm, 
good and important in themselves. are taken as the only standard 
of success and anything that will bring numbers and create en 
thusiasm is seized upon by hard-pushed pastors. 

In the long run this cannot but make for the weakening of the 
chureh Her real power in the community is exercised through 
modest and quiet activities. Indulgence in artificial and sensational 
moles of getting results renders her blase and impatient with those 
processes whereby, after all, Christian character and social welfare 
are promoted, 

In the revivalistic “exploitation of children we have an illustra 
tion of the injury resulting to the church from present day 
evangelism. We will hardly need to argue the statement to our 
intelligent readers that the typical revival meeting is not the 
place for children to be brought to commitment. The meaning 
and importance of this step in the child’s experience calls for the 


most delicate personal attention from pastor and parent and Sun 


school teacher. No defense can be made of the practice of 

vrding children to the front in a2 vival hot with hypnotic 
nen 

Yet in those churches where the revival machinery is used for 


this purpose little patience exists for the use of thos juieter 
systematic methods of instruction by which the child’s soul opens 
up toward God as the rose opens to the sun Why take so long 


ind spend so much effort in doing what can otherwise be done 


by wholesale in a single week? is the impatient question asked by 
se Who have become accustomed to the revivalistic method rhus 
the opportunity to enrich the conversion experience ¢ children 


through careful instruction is passed by in favor of the mechanical 
methods of the revival, 


na turthe paper we shall consider the rite) eveneeh 


There is a tendency in our time to make a!l reading and all study 
easy. The substitution of gossip for news in the daily press, which 


we skim today and forget tomorrow, the seeking of soft and easy 


snaps to meet the demand, are illustrations of this vicious habit. 
The wise man will seek for the high places in literature; will walk 
with Homer and Shakespeare and Dante and Browning and Haw- 
thorne. with men who will compel him to mingle some thinking 
with his reading. The Germans have a proverb that reading is an 
excuse for not thinking. Some reading is. The value—or, if my 
conservative reader thinks that is too strong a phrase, one value 

of the Bible is that it compels thinking. The Bible is a ‘iterature 
of lofty souls. We cannot understand them unless we climb; hard 
thinking is the price we pay for broad vision. I like Paul partly 
for the same reason that I like Browning: they are both difficult 
to understand. The meat is sweeter because we have to crack the 
nut. No doubt there is much in the Bible that is easily under- 
stood; but even the simple experiences, or the experiences more 
simply narrated, yield far more to him who studies than to him 
who merely reads.—Lyman Abbott. 
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The Trend of Events 


By Alva W. Taylor 

















THE PRICE SIR, THE PRICE 
Of course we are rich. rherefore 
riches may make a fool of us as they do of the proverbial young 


must we be prodigal? Our 


man. We are rich, yet we are enormously in debt and the last and 
richest year of all our years of grace ran us more in debt. Worst 
of all it was not the debt of investment, but the debt of waste. We 
put 65 per cent of our national income into the war budget. $525, 
$30 for each family of us. And it is all expense. 


000,000 for war 
A battleship lasts but a few years and 


There is no investment. 
while it 
and the sum we attach staggers comprehension. 


lasts besides. Capitalize the cost of the 


costs enormously 
army and navy 
The income on $6,000,000,000 would not pay the bill to the workers 
who must pay the tax. In other words if each family were to put 
out at current rates of interest a sum sufficient to pay their part 
of the cost of our army and navy in times of peace they would 
tie up from personal use and give over to military uselessness the 


sum of $600 apiece. 


THE BURDEN OF THE PAST 
Our civil war has cost us to date over $6,000,000.000. That makes 


no account of the greater cost to the devastated southland. We 
could have paid almost twice the value of every slave freed and 
been the saver. Fourteen million human lives has been the terrible 
toll of war in this last and most Christian century. In the history 
that more than 16,000,000,000 human 


of the world it is estimated 
If the last century’s wars cost $40, 


war. 
have been the cost from the beginning. 
from battle, 


lives have been lost in 
000,000,000 what must 

Historians may dilate on the 
but we are beginning to study the matter with a more philosophical 
temperament and to feel that but for war the progress of the world 
might have been forwarded a millenium. War, except it be in 
defense of freedom, costs most dearly to every principle upon which 
freedom is built. It worst but the best. It 
destroys industry and invention; it kills the strength and brawn 
leaves the weak and wan to sire the future; it 


gains of civilization 


destroys not the 


of the nation and 
brings that enmity that retards at the cost of that fraternity which 


enhances progress. 


THE PROGRESS OF CONCILIATION 

Within the last six years, eighty pairs of treaties have been rati- 
fied between the different nations. Each of these make arbitration 
obligatory on all matters not involving independence and national 
honor. At the Second Hague Conference thirty-five nations voted 
for a universal treaty of obligatory arbitration while but nine 
failed to support it. These thirty-five nations represented four- 
fifths of the world’s population. The Third Conference will doubt- 
less see that work pretty well begun by the independent powers. 
It will also doubtless make a permanent Court to adjust all diffi- 
culties that may be referred to it, including a large list that must 
The one draw-back is the delusion of “national 

No reputable 
Soon no repu- 


be referred to it. 
honor.” It is the national survival of the code duella. 
civilized person is tolerated in his use of it today. 

Our personal and national principles will soon 
settle 


table nation will be. 
penetrate through to our international relations. We will 
differences as individuals, corporations, and even states in the one 
nation do now settle them—by a judicial court whose decisions will 
be enforced by an enlightened public opinian and, if need be, by 


the strong arm of an international police force. 


THE FUTURE WAR 
It is doubtful if there will ever be a struggle of the civilized 


nations again. The giants cannot afford to fight. This is an in- 


dustrial age and industry pays terrible toll to war. The future 
war will be one of economic strength, said Jean De Bloch. Great 
armies, with modern accoutrement, are of tremendous cost. They 


must fight hidden from each other and with artillery chiefly. They 
must call out practically their entire militia population and all 
have enormous debts already hanging to their necks. 

- Then war will be so terrible as to almost destroy itself soon. The 
latest rifle will penetrate a skull at 2% miles and can be fired 
eighty times per minute. It is thirteen times as effective as forty 
years ago. The prospect is good for a three mile gun that will 


shoot a steel bullet every second and require a belt of 575 cart- 
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ridges, and it will use smokeless powder and a “silencer” that will 


make the position or even direction of the enemy a mystery. Sharp. 
shooting will make visible lines or officers an impossibility. One 
round of the latest shrapnel bomb will send 1,000 deadly pieces of 
iron over an area one-half by one-quarter miles, and be fired with 
to make life impossible under its deliverance, 
effectively aimed from even greater distances and 
in undiscoverable ambuscades. Illuminated bombs will turn night 
The airship will at least be the most effective scout 


such rapidity as 


Artillery can be 


into day. 
ever put in commission if indeed it does not carry a deadly weapon 
that will be irresistible on both land and sea. With the “Nautilus” 
under the water and the perfected air ship in the air the best navy 
will carry a hazard such as to make it of doubtful efficiency. 


AMERICA’S “BIG STICK” 

Many enthusiastic admirers of Theodore 
“big stick” bodes as much ill to us as his civie program gave us of 
good. Their could be no wilder vagary than that of the gallant 
Captain Hobson, and no policy more at odds with the time than 
that of vieing with the nations for supremacy as a navy builder. 
Who menaces our shores? Here more than in any old country 
nation is Lloyd-George’s phrase applicable. England and Germany 
may stand, armed to the teeth, daring one another, but no one 
is daring us nor would they dare to dare us. David Starr Jordan 
hit the thing off wittily when he said that we could insure all our 
coast lines against loss by war with the cost of a single Dread- 
naught and get English and German companies to take the risk. 
Not even a heathen could imagine so vain a thing as any reason 
any European would desire to attack us unless it 
was because of some overt act of our own. Then we are left to 
Captain Hobson is gallant and when on 
man and he has 


Roosevelt feel that his 


why nation 
Hobson’s “night-mare.” 
any other topic quite sensible. He is a 
shown it in times of peace as well as war, but he is navy nurtured 


brave 


and the grooves of his brain are tented and bristling with battle 
dreams. It would be quite as sensible to turn the settlement of 
the saloon question over to the brewers as to give anything but 
the technical end of the war question into the hands of the mili- 
tary men. 

Japan is an overcrowded island empire that farms far up the 
mountain sides and far out into the sea to keep its teeming millions 
fed and clothed. She fought the Manchurian war to a whirlwind 
finish and won before its resources were exhausted. Had she had 
a less worthy cause and an enemy that had any heart in the fight 
she would have soon been bankrupted by her battles, and lost. She 
desires only peace to build up her resources, and above all she 
could not hazard a war with America across ten thousand miles of 
sea. Our friendship and not our enmity is the hope of her future 
and she is too acute not to recognize it. 

Then against whom are we building Dreadnaughts but against 


the “night-mare” of our jingoism. 


THE COST OF WAR IN TIME OF PEACE 

The materialism of the pagan never reared its head higher above 
our Christian civilization than when it coined the slogan “in times 
of peace, prepare for war.” The golden age of utter disarmament 
has not come, but the iron age of utter materialism is past. So 
long as there are criminals among the nations there will need to 
be police in national armament to restrain them from preying upon 
the rights of weaker neighbors. But to suspicion every neighbor 
of being a potential thief is a relic of the barbaric. It belies our 
Christian faith in things. History will record this era as one of 
not only prodigal expenditure, but as the darkness before the dawn 
of the better day of conciliation and arbitration. The economic 
insanity of the Dreadnaught panic will reveal to the nations their 
impossible rivalry in building engines of destruction to keep each 
from the other’s throat. It will also reveal to them the fact that 
they do not wish to fly at each others throat, but that the building 
of Dreadnaughts has given them the nightmare of barbarism. 
Lloyd-George phrased it rightly when he termed it “the building of 
navies against a night-mare.” 

Germany has not had a war since ‘71, yet every peasant is today 
carrying two soldiers upon his back and Germany’s chief menace is 
the fact that she has a well trained army with nothing to do except 
carry a chip on its shoulder and a vast poverty stricken industrial 
class groaning under the burden. The very cost of her army in 
times of peace has so drained her resources that a war in these 
times, when dollars will fight the battles in the end rather than 
men, make it impossible for her to even defend the Fatherland 
without facing a national poverty that will ruin her. Germany is 
the imperialistic “bad boy” among the nations. She refused to 
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consider disarmament at the last Hague Conference. She fails most 
signally to ratify the treaties of arbitration which the nations are 


now signing in pairs. She is developing an industrial efficiency that 


would give her second place at least in the markets of the world 
if not lead her to first and then she shuts those markets by the 
menace of her militarism. The day is past when every man’s 


home must be his castle and he must be ever ready to defend it. 
Industrial supremacy is the name of the new era and the watch- 
word of the nations that would rank first. Let Germany turn het 
strong young men into the factories and put her millions into trad- 
ing ships and she will soon have a prosperous people and be in- 
trenched behind the bulwarks of the nation’s needs, for no country 
in these days is going to throw the gauntlet of war over her docks 
when they groan with the prosperous trade of nations. 
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THE “FOOL-TAXPAYER” IN FRANCE. 


Most entitled to 
generally agreed that current methods of collecting taxes are about 
the the 
equity. If this be true in the other countries it certainly is thrice 
true in the land of “liberty, equality, fraternity.” car- 


taxpayers are the epithet. Economists are 


limit of unscientific administration and very irony of 


Horses, 


riages, windows, salt, sugar and many of the commonest articles 
of necessity are arbitrarily taxed. Taxes of this kind are called 
imposts; impositions would better describe them. Now the Cle- 


mencieu government proposes to levy an income tax and make 


the whole system over. Earned incomes will be subject to a lesser 
rate than those simply “enjoyed” and foreigners will pay more 


than citizens. 


EDITORIAL 


The Federal Council of the Churches in Chicago held a luncheon 
at the University Club last week to take steps toward securing a 
District Secretary for Chicago and Illinois and the states imme- 
diately adjacent. This effort will mark a distinct advance in the 
work of the Federal Council and ought to promise a much greater 
unity among the churches of this region. 

7 * * 

P. J. Rice, of Minneapolis, calls our attention to an error in his 
He did not say the evan- 

“In a very true 
marvelous voice 


article on Gipsy Smith, two weeks ago. 
“orator,” but 
orator. He 


sense,” 
and 
moves 


gelist was no no “ranter.” 
Mr. Rice adds, 
uses it with telling effect and splendid control. 
his audience as few public speakers ever do.” 

a * * 


“he is an has a 


Besides he 


The churches in and near Chicago will be interested to know 
that a large number of ministers and teachers from the pulpits and 
colleges of the Disciples are to be in attendance at the University 
during the summer quarter and will be glad to supply the pulpits 
of any of the churches in need of ministers. Our pastors in the 
city who are to be absent from their pulpits for a time on vacation 


will have opportunity of selecting from those who will be in 
attendance such supplies as they need. 
7 * * 


In answer to numerous inquiries as to the official route to Pitts- 
burg from Chicago we are glad to inform our readers both in 
Chicago the West that and 
arrangements are now being developed for Centennial trains from 
Chicago. THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 
you in making the trip to Pittsburg delightful both in comfort 
and in the companionship of the friendliest people in the world. 


and the amplest most convenient 


will be in a position to assist 


It is not too early to make inquiries even now. 
o 7 ad 

The provisional program for the 24th 

Endeavor Convention at St. Paul, Minnesota, July 7-12, has now 


International Christian 


been issued. The sessions will be held in the Auditorium and 
Armory, and the leading churches of the city. The program 
promises an exceedingly interesting series of meetings. The gen- 
eral theme of the Convention is “Thy kingdom come” and the 


application of this theme to the individual, the home and society, 
to civie and social life, to business life, and to all the world, shows 
the scope and intent of the program makers. All signs are favor- 
able for a very large and inspiring convention and every society 
of Christian Endeavor 
St. Paul. 


ought to arrange for representation at 


- o e 

The buildings of the Texas 
Woman’s Board of Missions, for instruction in connection with the 
State University at Austin, Texas, were dedicated on April 30th 
with a program including representatives of the University of 
Texas, the Young Men’s Christian Association, the Christian Wom- 
an’s Board of Missions, and various other Christian agencies of the 
The work of the Bible Chair has long since justified 
itself in the regard of those who watch educational progress in our 
day. The Bible courses for University students given by Professor 
Jewett include the life of Christ, studies in the Gospel of Mark, 
the earlier prophets, the life of Paul, early church history, and 


comparative religion. 
* 7 * 


sible Chair, erected by the Christian 


state and city. 


Passing through Chicago on his way to Toronto Gipsy Smith 
spent the greater part of a day recently in conference with mem- 
bers of the Laymen’s Evangelistic Council, in regard to plans for 
his mission to be held in this city beginning October 2, 1909. “The 
Gipsy” has spent a large part of the year in America and is sailing 





course of his talk with 
the 
three 


for England on the 2nd of June. In the 


the members of the Council he remarked that at close of his 


mission in Toronto he will have addressed over millions of 
people during this American tour; though he much prefers to talk, 
in his modest, unassuming way, of the personal work he does with 
the individual. He expressed a regret that his limited time in 
Chicago would prevent his having a conference with the ministers 
of the city in regard to plans for the campaign. While two other 
short missions will be held at the close of the campaign in Chicago, 
he comes to America preéminently for the Chicago Mission. 
o — 7 

An interesting gathering was held at Providence, Rhode Island, 
the last week in April, looking toward a thorough federation of 
all the church that 
six Protestant churches were represented in the gathering. 


forces of state. Twenty-one of the twenty- 
Mot- 
“some church responsible for every square mile,” “to 
“to 


were conspicuously dis- 


toes such as 
overcome our overlooking, overlapping, over-organizing,” learn 
all the facts and to ally all the 


played. The meeting was characterized by the greatest enthusiasm, 


forces” 


good fellowship and awareness regarding the problems of the time. 
A program for united Protestantism was adopted, which we publish 
elsewhere. This is the first 
thoroughly organized, and perhaps it was well that the little state 
of Rhode Island should be the pioneer in this movement. The 
federation idea is gaining rapid headway, and its results are already 


ease in which a state has been so 


being seen far beyond the mere influence of such great gatherings 
as the one in Philadelphia, in December, and the one in New York 
four years ago. 
7 * . 
The ecclesiastic may assure his sectarian constituents that Church 
means to the but the 
practical minded laymen of the churches are bound, once they are 


Federation preserve denominations intact, 
committed to Federation, to look beyond Federation to out and 
out union. Mr. David R. Forgan, the dean of Chicago’s bankers, 
declared his view of it the other day in these words: 
“I hope to see the day when there will be one great 

church, big enough and broad enough to embrace the dignity 

of the Episcopalian, the order of the Presbyterian, the free- 

dom of the Congregationalist, the fire of the Methodist, and 

the water of the Baptist.” 

The speech was delivered at a Federation meeting and closed with 
this telling sentence: “Our fathers were dead sure that they were 
right about the things that separated them from one another; let 
us be just as sure, but in a different way—dead sure we are right 
in those things that unite us.” It is from the hard headed practical 
laymen of the churches that the strongest pressure will eventually 
come to overthrow sectarianism and answer Christ’s prayer for the 
unity of his followers. 

, * _ * 

In connection with our words of two weeks ago on the subject 
of the union of Baptists and Disciples, and especially the note of 
warning then sounded regarding the danger of trusting too much 
to the advice of outside representatives of either Disciple or Baptist 
interests, we have had forcible reminders in the form of letters and 
reports which have come in since that date. One of these, written 
by a brother who has been actively at work attempting to secure 
a local union of Baptists and Disciples in the city where he lives, 
says: “I am tempted to wish that your warning of the possible 
danger in carrying such negotiations to a satisfactory end should 
have come to us earlier. Our efforts at union with the Baptists 
in this place have come to naught apparently for one of the reasons 


which you stated as a danger to such negotiation. The retiring 
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pastor of the Baptist Church here, it appears was bitterly set 
against the union being effected; and their church, under his influ 
ence, adopted a solution which forbids any further talk of this 

' e for e present, at least \t the same time a large element 

the Baptist communit ippears be directly in favor of such 

an effor {nd the brotherly agreements reached els¢ where may 
be of use to Us as a su stion and model sooner than we now 
think.” Other testimonies of similar kind could be quoted if ther 
were need Those who are seriously working at task of uniting 
local congregations of Baptists and Disciples must be prepared to 
make their plans and carry them out on the basis of the judgment 
of those immediately concerned and without waiting for the ap 
proval of outside counsellors whose judgment is so ikely to be 

lored by denominational self-interest 

* >. . 

We have received a number of articles protesting in strong 
terms against the position taken by B. B. Tyler in his article on 
Gipsy Smith at Denver” in a recent number of THe CHRISTIAN 
Century. One of the best of these is from Richard Dobson of St. 
Cloud, Minnesot Mr. Dobson was for a number eof years an 


effective worker among our English churches and was also in 
active cojperation with the Free Church Councils of Great Britain 
He protests against Dr. Tyler’s characterization of Gipsy Smith 
ind his work He attended the Gipsy’s meetings in St. Paul and 
was profoundly impressed by them. He believes that the practical 
teachings of the evangelist are precise ly what this generation needs. 
He says, “I us have less fuming about ‘our plea’ and more 





emphasis upon our practice Let us talk less about ‘our position’ 
ind more prayer for and patience with those who differ from us; 
ess sentiment about ordinances and a better appreciation of their 

ritual sign im ess bickering and more brotherliness; fewer 

erts and e cream socials and more prayer meetings, fewer 
ents in our offerings and more dollars; less ambition for tele 
vraphi kditions and more anxiety for retentions.” He adds 
| stron inst Brother Tyler’s application of the term 
svn ute « English Free Church Council if he means by 
svndicate tion of persons for the promotion of some 
nancial s« , The Free Church Council is engaged in a mission 

world ! invelism and nv profits rising from (Gipsy 
Ss : mpaign are devoted t Ss purp The Free Chureh 
Council movemet in Britain has been of immense value to the 
spiritua e churé Would to God that a similar movement 
existed In this country Brother Tvler was exceedingly unfortunate 
n s sour j rmation when he quoted the Christian Common 
wealth, which has ceased to sp for evangelical Christianity in 


England, and does 1 represent any appreciable section of re 


ligionists,” 


. . . 
We Univers ( i” but. tradueed 
is it is, w ! ral bligation t ill attention to 
nv word i ith on its i \l Guy W. s vis, a 
graduate st nt a ur rsitv wi sto 7 bD Drak 
University in interestiy imd ¢ lently sir itement f th 
spirit of th great § 0] \fter setting I th ideal of tl 
university sas 4% research, whose professors are devoted 
not tot repetition radition, but to t liscovery of new truth, 
Mr. Sarvis writes he divinity school in which his chief work 
has been d I vork this department has been, he savs 
very satisfving n Perhaps no department of the university 
is been 1 i | ru presente | l + ru tha in 
occa sion freak app s and is magnified some hundrs times 
by newspaper reporters; but, as Br Medbury has said so often, 
sensational newspaper reports represent only the unusual. rhe 
itest surprise that has come to me in the months IT have been 
re is the d reverential, religious spirit « most all th 
men on our faculty Class-room work does not tend to dev lop 


+} } oo ‘ » on ‘ 
hese characteristics, but rather the spirit of inalysis and 


exact definition In spite of this, I have rarely met a body of 
men more genuinely interested in the propagation of a living and 
virile gospel and the promotion of godliness in the world. At the 
present moment, Pr Burton is abroad on a mission to China 


hich } ‘ ‘ ai P , , ie 
whieh has for its purpose the establishment of a great Christian 


university in that eountrv On the other hand, there is no shrink 
ng rom ta . on lismissing of arguments with a wave of the 
hand. no calling of contemptuous names. The whole spirit of the 
divinity sch is that of earnest seeking after truth On the 
whole, the University of Chicago is one of the most marvelous of 
modern educational institutions Its equipment is unsurpassed, its 
surroundings are beautiful, and its faculty scholarly and efficient 


to an unusual degree. It has no traditions from a historic past, but 


t has vital contact with a living present.’ 
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The Consecration of Children 


It has long been evident to students of Christian institutions that 
the practice of infant baptism, while wholly unscriptural and mis 
leading as to the intent of the ordinance and misused in its applica- 
tion to the unconscious period of childhood, has had a very great 
mark of the church’s interest in the 


social significance as a family 


at one of the moments of its profoundest emotional experience. 

The birth of a child is an event which has singular power to 
the members of the family in a sense of responsibility and 
in an atmosphere of affection probably not equalled by any other 
The Roman Catholic Church and the Pedobaptist churches 


have fixed upon this happy moment to secure recognition by the 


unite 


incident. 


family of its relation to the church and appreciation of the church’s 
reciprocal interest in it. 
Those Christians who, like the Disciples and the Baptists, have 
rightly protested against the practice of infant baptism, have per 
take 
ll as the religious value that lies in some public 
little child. For t 


effort is be 
made in a number of churches in these two bodies to emphasize this 


haps uncons¢ iously at the same time failed to advantage of 


the social as we 


recognition of the this reason an ng 


feature of the family life by a service which shall avoid all appear 


ance of baptism or christening, but shall at the same time utilize the 


unquestionable values which lie in the public recognition of the 


child as under the care of the church. 
Such a service should be very simple, but may, at the sam 
time, be very impressive. It could be arranged either in the Sunday 


school or the church service. If the parents are present with the 


child, a few words of counsel to them regarding the training of the 
Bible 


knowledge and religious interest would deepen 


little one in 


in their hearts a sense of obligation which no amount of preaching 
can create or foster. Such a brief message should be followed with 
a prayer, and neither the parents nor others present could fail to 
understand that the church does not defer its interest in the child 


until has entered or even passed the critical period of character 


ormation, nor does it leave this matter wholly to the chance influ 


ences of the Sunday-school. But it takes direct personal interest in 


religious education of the chi'd in the home and in the church 


We 
resemblance to infant baptism, but made of equal impressiveness, 


of the the 


believe that such a service of msecration, divested of every 


manifest defects in usual attitude of 


little child. 


would remedy on 


our churches toward the 


The Yellow Journal 


It is a current and popular method of awakening interest in 


rtain types of journalism for the editors to secure contributions 


ittacking this or that institution or individual or group in the sup 





posed interest of public welfare. The mu k-racking principle 30 
eaustically commented upon by President Roosevelt months has 
irried very far in the popular magazines. At the present time 
one of these journals is publishing a series of articles which. unde 
scare heads, undertakes to point out the alarming tendencies ot 
modern university teaching on the subjects of economics, domestic 


The 


compiled, sometimes in a 


life, and biblical literature. statements of university men 


hroughout country are manner to 


express their real convictions, at other times giving statements 


which they have uttered only for the purpose of criticism or con 


demnation, and all these together as the sober and accurate 


are put 
rds of university opinion in our age. 
journal are giving this 


this not 


Their 


urse the publishers ot 


material space merely for publie information. purpose is 


sensationalism 


to exploit the journal by the same methods of 

w hic have pi vailed successfully in other journalistic offices lt 
their attacks upon the university instructors of America are to | 
taken seriously, it would mean that ninety-five per cent of all th 


institutions of the country have gone wrong and that the university 


is only a hotbed of anarchy, infidelity, and of questionable ethics 
With a degree of naivete which is diverting, the editor of this 
same journal says in a private letter to one of the men whios 


views have been quoted in part and have been held up to publie 
criticism, “Our object in printing this series of articles is not in 


any sense to institute an attack upon the universities or upon 


modern methods of thought or teaching, but merely to bring 


} 
the 


before the public the attitude of the leading professors of the 
The 
The 


grub street 


of 


country upon the vital questions of the day.” disingenuous 


ness of such procedure is sufficiently clear. contributor 1s 


gather, after the manner of a writer, 
the repute in the 
universities of the country, as if he and the journal he represents 


the 


bidden to stray 


sentences from teachings of men leading 


were vitally concerned in showing heretical and dangerous 
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eharacter of such teaching. [fo its readers the journal poses as 


profoundly concerned to promote the welfare of the nation by dis 


closures of the questionable ethics of the men who occupy con 


spicuous positions as public instructors, but to these men them 


selves the editors pose as only mild and amiable reporters of current 


which they profess to b mpartially and profoundly 


It is this type of journalism which has brought the American 
newspaper and magazine into such deserved reproach on the other 
side of the Atlantic. The verv name American” as applied 
journalism is a synonym for the insincere and unreliable Per 


freedom of the 


aps the price we pay for press 1s 

Publ men engaged in political, educational or re‘igious activity 
never fre from the lurking and malicious prac ~ unpri 

ipled journalism, either of misquotation or of caricature. It is 


] 


unquestionable that even this licentiousness of the press is prefer 
to enforced silence as under t regime of “lese majeste.” and 
\ there should be a higher standard of ethics in the journalism 


1 nation so progressive and fair minded as the American people 


next great reform that America must inaugurate, after the 


s n has been destroved an the divoree court scandal has been 
suppressed, w ll be the purification of th American newspaper and 
magazine, both secular and religious, trom th reproach of par 
tisanship, sensationalism and misrepresentation 


The Eloquence of Silence 


deeply one penetrates nto ! essent tacts of Lite 


t more he becomes convinced of the power of silence and the 
futility of speech. Carlyle onee said of his countrymen: rhe 
Englis re a dumb peopl Chev can do great acts but not describe 

them Nature alone knows thee, England Phy epie unsung in 
vords is written in huge characters on the face of this planet—sea 
moles, cotton trades, railways, fleets, and cities, Indian empires 
\ ricas. new orients—legible throughout the solar system. 

(me is not quite sure that these words are true of England today 
And he is more than certain that they are not true ot merica, 
Here certainly there is much noise. The press is clamorous; polities 
Keeps up its ¢ mstant note of insistence rising to deatening umuit 


it times: conventions are always demanding the attention of the 


public with th consideration of every question imaginable trom 
1 peace congress to a tailors’ association. The pulpit ce 
tainly secures as much public notice as at any time in the past 
It does not as profoundly impress the generation as once it did 


because of its failure this outbursting of 


of speech. All 


argument 


it is not 


this eloquence of debate, and affirmation is a part 


of our modern life. The natior and believes in its effective 


ness. Yet 


enjovs il 


world owes to speech any 


it is questionable whether the | 


such debt of gratitude as that which it owes to silencé 

Nature is silent. The psalmists wondered at this marvel of the 
mighty works of God. Man is demonsirative and vociferous: God 
is modest and silent rhe movements of the stars are without 


mor Spring comes with the miracle of awakening life and vet 


is almost voiceless. The songs of birds and the murmur of waters 


singing their way to the sea are faint and far off notes in the 


Vast quietness of the advancing year No artist is at work paint 
ing the gorgeous tints of the flowers o1 he forests There s no 
show and ostentation rhe voice of an occasional storm is almost 


the only breaking of the silen Heaven and earth are full of the 


glory of God, but they are not clamorous. “There is no 


nor language; their voice cannot be heard.” 


The primitive races of mankind thought of deity as necessarily 


vocal and self-uttering like themselves. They could not conceive 


of silent gods. To them every sound of nature was a direct utter 


ance of higher powers. Hence came their idea of “revelation.” They 


t to be the outward spoken vocal consignment of knowl 
This 
oracles and Roman auguries; 


In all 
Humanity 


imagined 


elge to idea has lingered long. It has its echoes in 


men. 


(Greek 


in Hindu shrines and Egyptian 


monuments. these the gods were believed to be speaking 


directly to man. never quite learned the lesson that it 


Was usually man speaking to God, and accepting the echo of his 


words as the voice of the Highest 

Even in Hebrew life which was most of all sensitive to the 
divine, there scemed no other way of expressing the great truths 
of life save n terms that predicated speech of God. It seemed 


necessary to use the old anthropomorphic terms to represent that 
silent and inner word of grace which comes not in earthquake nor 
tempest nor in scorching flame, but in the still small voice within 


soul. 


the human 


Humanity is vastly in love with speech. It has 
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babbled its childlike ideas in so many languages that it has com 


to feel that only words can convey thonght \nd in its consta 


talk of God, the highest of all its concerns, it has fallen 


into the belief that it was God who was speaking 

If there is one th ny w iich the sible discloses nore Lnpressivels 
than another it is the fact that God, who has never from th rs 
ceased to seek means of reaching the heart man is spoken 
in the siler of the spirit rather than in the vo of oracles. Those 
great souls, of whom the Old Testament speaks. who were willing 
to pay the price silet and lofty meditation upon the will o 
God, came forth a ast with words which were san ned by 

nse of that inner union whieh they had enjoyed with Jehovah 
In the silence of the night. in the wild stretches of the desert, in 
t tiet of humbk omes r even in the crowded and tumultuous 
gatherings of men. they were still alone with God And never did 
the divine. Spirit cease to utter in the secret’ pla the messag 
which they were prepared to receiv The measure of that truth 
was necessarily conditioned by the prophet’s capacity to receive i 
and had to pass through the lenses of his ow) personality But 
t was the voice of God speaking in the quiet place to the awakened 
soul and then uttering itself in the trumpet tones of t prophet’s 
public message. 


It is the discovery of this fact, so patent in the pages of th 


Old Testament and in all religious history. that has disturbed and 
shocked not a few of the sincere and earnest believers of our genera 
tion It seems so much easier and more satisfying to believe that 
God spoke in human speech, because speech seems to us so much 
more natural than silence. Our very civilization estimates so highly 
the powers utterance in the thousand ways which enrich and 
Ilumine man’s life that we ean hardly adju ourselves to ft 
discipline and eloquence of unspoken truth. This has led not 
few to feel that with the emphasis upon the spiritual intuition « 
the prophets as the organ of their knowledge of God's will rather 
than the vocal utterance of deity, there has passed away the esse 
tial validity of rev In pained and astonished protest they 


lation 


then, the old foundations are not entirely gon 


rise up to ask 


and if we are not denying that God has ever really made known his 
will to men Bu his is an unthoughtful and inadequate view 
Cod’s education of man has always been in silence It is not as a 


remote and separated personality that he has <poken to man. but 


rather in the quiet of the soul. He is not at dist removed. 


inces 


but is “eloser than breathing and nearer than hands and feet 


Dogma utters itself in 


open heart 


The Theatre a Sociological Instructor 
By Miss Jane Addams. 


\ dozen plays on the stage at the present moment whose titles 


might be easily translated into proper headings for sociological 
lectures or 
l. The 
ments.” 
2. “The Melting Pot.” “The Value of 
3. “The Easier Way.” “The 


4. “The Strong People,” 


sermons: 


Battle’ might be ealled “The Need for Model Tene 


Immigration.” 





Entrenchments of the Social Evil.” 





\ Strike and Its Unfair Suppression.” 


Man of the Hour.” “An Effort to Combat Municipal 
Corruption.” 
6. “The 
Business.” 
7. “Em 
Social Wrongs.” 
Third 


False Confession.” 


Lion and the Mouse.” “The Ruthless Methods of Big 


Dawn of a Tomorrow.” “Optimism as a_ Reetifier of 


8. “The Decree “Sweating in Police Courts Resu tine in 


Nell” has 


Divine Comedy of the Poor.” 


9 “Salvation been cacled rightly or wrongly, “The 


10. “The Writing on the Wail.” “An Exposition of the Methods 
(As this play, 
Yorke 


Chureh in Administering Its Property.” 


tested in Philadelphia, a New 


of Trinity 
however, is still being would 
say it was not vet before the public. 

11. “Sampson,” “The Results of Frenzied Finance.’ 

12. “The Flag “The 


Labor.” 


Station,” Accidents Resulting from Long 


Hours of 


does not mention the Ibsen, Shaw and 


This list 
Hauptman, which deal so directly with the moral issues, that the 


even plays of 


themselves wince under their teachings and declare them 


moralists 


brutal. 
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Unanswerable Arguments for Children’s Day 


Satan is Opposed to World-Wide Missions. 
If there is anything that arouses the fears 
of.Darkness it is to the 
for the the 
He knows that if they are 


of the Prince see 
children in 
world for Christ. 
on fire for missions, his sway is doomed. He 
hates Children’s Day. He when he 
sees a man give $50,000 for missions, but he 
trembles when 50,000 children give one dollar 
The one man given 
the 50.000 


lime conquest of 


trowns 


each for missions, has 
as much as the children, but 
lined up against him 
in his grave. God is for 
missions and Christ is for world-wide mis 
sions. The Devil is opposed bitterly to the 
whole enterprise. Let us enlist our Sunday- 
schools on the right side, not simply in senti 
ment but in deed. 

It is Only Fair to the Sunday-schools. 

It is certainly an injustice to deprive the 
children of the education, inspiration, and 
unselfish service which this day makes possi- 
ble. Here is a day that eclipses even Christ- 
mas in its opportunity for the exercise ol 
love service. The young life needs 
a channel for the expression of Christian 
and here is the channel. Great things 
The Sunday-school 


lives 


will be long after the 


man is world-wide 


unselfish 


ideals 
are going on in the world. 
army has a most honorable part in the ad- 
vance movements of Christendom. The boys 
and girls deserve one day of recognition when 
they can exercise their powers. Children’s 
Day for Foreign Missions is the most joyful 
of the whole year. Probably one million peo- 
ple attend these services in our churches. 
Last year almost 4,000 schools observed the 
day. The Children’s Day offering was 375,- 
180; it will probably be $100,000 this year. 
It Will Wake up the Neighbors. 

There is nothing that will arouse the inter- 
est of outsiders like Children’s Day. It is 
genuine, joyous, wholesome, victorious. It 
reminds folks that you are doing something. 
It downs the criticism that the church is 
It makes the critics sit up and take 
It teaches your religious neighbors 


dead. 
notice. 
that you believe in applied Christianity. It 
warms the souls of the cold and indifferent. 
Whose heart can resist the squeeze of warm 


Adult Class 


who are also 


people 
problems and conditions 


Many Christian 
students of 
are convinced that the church ought to do 
more than it uoes to promote social welfare. 
Chureh work has pretty generally been con- 
thought of its vital 
which it is 


social 


ducted without much 
relation to the community in 
located. But we are now coming to see that 
there is a mutual obligation, and a 
nition of the fact raises the problem of ways 
and means by which can 
effective in the community life 
customs, 


recog 


make ourselves 
Churches are 
official 


we 
following time honored 
boards are conservative, preachers are 
likewise conservative, indeed the ma 
chinery of the church has been made with 
a view to increase its own strength rather 
than to make itself a servant in the com- 
munity. Under such circumstances what can 
be done? How can things be set going in 
such a way as to include this larger purpose? 
easy, available, and ef- 


many 
entire 


One way which is 


fective in nearly every church, is the Adult 
Bible Class. 
Larger Obligation of the Church. 
Obviously the first and greatest work to 





By Stephen E. Corey 


little hands? Children’s Day make 
friends that could not otherwise be won. The 
believe in a Sunday-school 


will 


outside people 
that does stirring things. 


We Must Not be Faithless to Our Missionaries 

The Foreign Society has sent forth more 
than 160 missionaries. They are in Japan, 
China, Tibet, The Philippines, India, Africa, 
Cuba and Scandinavia. They have gathered 
about them over 400 native evangelists and 
teachers. They have baptized thousands of 
converts, organized churches, built hospitals, 
established schools, erected orphanages, healed 
the sick, and preachea the gospel to vast 
multitudes. They are making Jesus Christ 
known in our stead. They are doing a work 
at which the angels rejoice. They are follow- 


ing the command of Christ to be witnesses 
unto Him to the ends of the earth. They 
are our brethren—we have sent them forth. 


To fail to support them is to be infidel and 
deny the faith. 
It is the Will of Christ. 

Children’s Day is dedicated to the saving 
of a lost world, and Christ said: “Go ye into 
all the world and preach the gospel to every 
creature.” Christ expects every agency of 
His church to obey Him, and the Sunday- 
school is an agency of His church. In fact 
it is His future church. Children’s Day for 
Foreign Missions in the Sunday-school is an 
opportunity to obey Christ in His supreme 
command. 

Is a Part of Our Plea. 

To be non-missionary is to be heretical. 
We claim to be a New Testament people. The 
one supreme passion of the New Testament 
was to make Christ known to the 
world. If we are true to our plea we must 
make our churches and Sunday-schools mis- 
To do otherwise is to deny the 
unto the saints.” The 
Bible-school. It meets 
This Word of 


church 


sionary. 
“faith once delivered 
Sunday-schoo! is a 
to study the Word of God. 
God is a library on missions. Take the mis- 
idea out of it and the Book disap 
The Sunday-school can not be truly a 
It is not 


sionary 
pears. 
Bible-school unless it is missionary. 


enough that the leaders of a school assent 
to missions. To be missionary means to do 
missionary work. The children will never 
grow into the missionary ideal unless they 
can express that ideal by doing something. 
Children’s Day offers the opportunity. To 
be true to our position as a people of the 
Book, we must harness up the Sunday-schools 
to the great command of the Book, “Go ye 
into all the world and preach the gospel to 
every creature.” 

Children’s Day is Possible for Any School. 


If your school is small that is all the more 
reason for the observance of Children’s Day. 
You can make it a great, joyous day and 


get the whole community to attend. You 
can make it the event of the year. Your 


school will be happy and the neighborhood 
will be pleased because you have done some- 
thing worth while. It is as possible to ob- 
serve Children’s Day as it is to conduct a 
successful Sunday-school picnic. It is a hap- 
pier occasion for the children and the value 
to the child heart is unmeasured. It simply 
requires that some one with moderate ability 
in training children take it in charge and 
work patiently at it. Pick out some one 
with tact, who loves children, and put them 
to work. In hundreds of country Sunday- 
schools Children’s Day is the high day of 
the year. The children enjoy it more than 
any other season. It is the bright spot of 
the year. No school can afford to miss it. 


Our Sunday-schools in Foreign Lands 
Observe Children’s Day. 

Get in line! Monterey, Mexico, Sundzy-school 
sends for Children’s Day supplies; Australia 
ordered 1,000 copies of the exercise a month 
ago; Matanzas, Cuba, will observe Children’s 
Day; Akita, Japan, always does; our Sunday- 
schools in Jamaica keep the day; we have 
already heard from England; Canada is pre- 
paring for the day, and Bolenge, Africa, will 
hold the children’s festival. Ho! Ye sleepy 
Sunday-schools in America that have not yet 
ordered Children’s Day supplies! Wake up! 
Don’t let the ends of the earth lead our 
Lord’s Sunday-school army! Get in line! 


an Avenue to Social Service 


By W. D. Endres 


be done is to educate the church to a sense 
of its larger obligation. It must realize that 
it is a part of the business of Christian 
people, as such, to interest themselves in the 
social welfare, especially of the local com- 
munity. This can most effectively come 
from those who are already in the church. 


What better and more genuine Christian 
service could the Adult Class do than this 


very thing? It is assumed that Christians 
have good hearts, then let the class instruct 


them that here is a righteous duty which 
they should seek to discharge. 
But men must be interested in these 


problems as well as interested in them and 
I do not hesitate to say that this may legiti- 
mately come within the scope of the Adult 
Bible Class. We are in danger of overlook- 
ing the great fundamental importance of in- 
struction. There is danger too of relying too 
confidently on the agencies we already have. 
The free public schools, the colleges and the 
universities, the press, the public library, and 
the lecture platform are the principal ones 
But great as these things are they do not 
meet entirely the demands of the situation. 


Let us look at them for a moment. The vast 
majority of the children in the public schools 
do not pass beyond the grades. Maybe they 
get a peep into some very Inferior text book 
on civics, maybe not. And even those who 
go to high school get no instruetion worthy 
of consideration in any of the social sciences. 
When we remember also that only a fraction 
of those who finish high school ever go to 
college, and that the number is smaller still 
which goes on to the university, we begin to 
appreciate how great the number is which 
the fail to reach for our present 
purpose. 
Utilizing the Power of the Press. 

At this point the press comes (o our rescue. 
But we must remember that only a portion 
of it is aiding our cause. Do not think that 
I do not value the power of the press. It 
has determined the outcome of elections, de- 
elared war, and overthrown governments. 
But it is not an agency of unmixed good. It 
work tends to confuse and defeat quite as 
much as to instruct and promote. From the 
little county weekly to the great metropoli- 
tan daily, the real facts they set forth are 


schools 


~ 
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so mingled with political prejudices and sen 
sational accounts as to seriously cripple them 
as instructive agencies. 

In the Magazines 
reliable information and fortunately they are 
widely read, but by no means by all, nor by 


we get some good 


as many as the daily paper. Of course, the 
great supply of good scientific books at 
moderate prices must not be overlooked. But 


it is astonishing how few of these are on the 
shelves of our smaller publie libraries and 
how which there. 
There remains the lecture platform with 
its good and evil. To be sure we have upon 
it the real leaders, thinkers, and instructors 
ot our But have also the spell- 
binder and the office in- 
terest is his personal success, and the grain 
of instruction if at all, is in a bushel of enaff. 
The last national campaign conducted 
on a high plane, yet there little dis- 
passionate discussion of the issues aside from 
the work of President Taft and Mr. Bryan. 
It is perfectly evident that these combined 
There is 
instruction 
etfectively 


unsoiled are those are 


time. we 


seeker whose only 


was 
Was 


lo not cover the ground. 
need, for 
for those 
those 


agencies 
wholesome 
who 


agencies 


need, sore 


especially are not 


reached discussed above, 
and their name is legion. 
Bible Class an Opportunity. 
Here then is an opportunity. yes a Chris 


tian obligation, not only to Christian 


by 


erect 


Paris 


Perhaps to the American just arrived in 
Paris, the modest little sign, “American Stud- 
ents Atelier Reunions,” which may be seen 
outside a building on the Boulevard du Mont- 
parnasse every Sunday evening, means very 
little. But should the stranger happen to be 
remaining in Paris to study painting, sculp- 
ture, music or any of the arts that call so 
many of our young people across the sea, he 
or she will soon learn that the “Reunions” 
are an important feature of American student 
life in the Latin Quarter, which as ev-rybody 
knows, is the stamping ground of students 
of most everything from most everywhere. 

The meetings or reunions, are held in the 
Academy Vitti, an art school under the man- 
agement of Signore and Signora Vitti, Italian 
teachers of painting. Many young men and 
woman who have drifted so far away from 
the life religious; that they would not bring 
themselves to enter a church, do most will- 
ingly and cheerfully find their way through 
the dimly lighted gate, and traversing a pic- 
turesque old courtyard, climb two long flights 
of stairs to the attic-like studio of the 
academy. There, for the most part, regardless 
of creeds or prejudices, they take part in the 
simple yet beautiful service, singing the dear 
old hymns, joining in the responsive reading, 
listening to the pastor’s intersting and helpful 
address and enjoying the music that is always 
a feature of the evening and which is contrib- 
uted by artists and very advanced students. 

The picturesque raftered room adorned 
with sketches and hung with unfinished stud- 
ies also adds its charm and gives an informal 
touch to the meetings which are usually 
crowded. Several hundred, with a remark- 
ably large proportion of men, find seats in the 
body of the room, while a great many stand 
and others perch themselves at the back 
of the atelier upon boxes, easels and artists’ 
stools pressed against the wall. 


Cosmopolitan Audience. 

The audience is interestingly cosmopolitan 
for while consisting mostly of Americans and 
Canadians, there is a large sprinkling of 
students of many other nationalities who 
have come, possible unbidden, but who are 


THE 


CHRISTIAN 


knowledge of 
and means 


actual 
ways 


ideals. but 
conditions 
to 
problems 


to impart 
and to consider 
them. Why not stuay such 
child labor, the gainful em- 
women, capitalism, 


escape 
as: 
ployment of 
unionism, housing in the cities, the family, 
municipal government, foreign population, 
ete.. giving special attention to local condi- 
tions? With the ideal of our Lord before 
us, is not the time far better spent to study 
the sins and follies with sur 
rounded and which are working hardships on 
us every day, than to dwell upon the hypoc- 
of the Seribes Pharisees which 
happened on the other side of the globe more 
than twenty centuries ago? Could we 
an hour to higher purpose than to lead a 
class of forty or fifty men to see the terrible 
results of child labor, pointing out its un- 
Christian fruits and help them to form reso- 
lutions to strike it whenever and 
an opportunity is given? For us to neglect 
these vital things, and instead to 
of the New 


is to tithe mint 


which we are 


risies and 


pore over 
the phraseology 
and anise and 
cummin, and to neglect the weightier matters 
of justice and mercy. 


even of Jesus, 


Neither New Nor Impracticable. 

Nor is 
thing. 
in the 


this a new or an impracticable 
There are scores of classes meeting 


churches at the Sunday-school hour 
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use 
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with interest 
Phere are helps within 


and studying these problems 
and righteous profit. 
the of 
Henderson’s new 
lished by the University of 
is designed for this very purpose. It 
a wide and very interesting field, 
list of reference books, and 

Dr. Josiah Strong of New York is 
writing a of lessons social 
problems which are published in the Hom- 
iletie Review and in pamphlet form 
under the title, The Gospel of the Kingdom, 
which may be had for 50 cents per year. It 
has a list of reference books. 


class. Professor 


Duties, 
Chicago 


such 


Social 


reach every 


book, pub- 
Press, 
covers 
giv es a 
good sells at 
$1.25. 
series 


also on 


also 


Such a class will thus’ have opened up a 
field of Christian activity, which until: re- 
cently has been closed. Christianity will 
have a new and richer import. rhings 


which were vague and indefinite will become 
tangible and and the individual will 
have a respect and a confidence in his re 
ligion which he had not before experienced. 
With the thus opened for a_ practical 
application of Christian principles, those who 
attend almost to 
come actively interested in community affairs. 
And it is perfectly clear that a chureh which 
fosters such an institution to any reasonable 
extent can be of great practical service to the 
community in which it is loeated. 


Harvey, Ill. 


real, 


way 


such a class are sure be- 


as a Student Resort 


By Kilbourne Cowles 


not refused a welcome in this little way sta- 
tion of hope and courage. Some of the boys 
and girls, for many seemed scarcely out of 
their teens, wearing the look of eager youth- 
ful enthusiasm, come, I fancied, from homes 
of wealth and refinem nt, but there are many 
others whose life here in gay, beautiful Paris, 
it could be plainly seen, is one of struggling 
poverty. Some whose talent gives promise 
of greatness are working bravely with brush, 
chisel, or pen, hoping for golden 
cess, and others are laboring, sadly enough, 
with only the forlorn hope of earning enough 
to get home to America. Just here, let me 
say that students at home who are longing to 
come to Europe for greater advantages should 
be quite sure of the strength of their talents 
and the length of their purses before they set 
forth. It is a great mistake for parents to 
allow their sons or daughters to embark with- 
out being sure of sufficient means for the 
duration of the stay contemplated, for Paris 
is a long, long way from home and it is very 
hard to be poor and ill and even hungry in a 
foreign land. The minister in charge of the 
reunions, Rev. Ernest Warburton Shurtleff 
D. D. acts as an elder brother to all those 
of his great flock who are in any distress of 
mind, body or estate, and his home is a 
haven for the lonely or discouraged. He and 
Mrs, Shurtleff seem peculiarly fitted for the 
work here, being keenly sympathic in both 
the trails and triumphs of the students, help- 
ing them in every way possible in their times 
of need and rejoicing and encouraging them 
in their hours of success. They hold frequent 
receptions in their home to which the stud- 
ents may come, meet each other, make friends 
and feel that there is a wholesome, pleasant 
social side to their student life. 
A Pastor to the Stranger. 


It is no uncommon thing for Doctor and 
Mrs. Shurtleff to have sudden calls for im- 
mediate aid and I was told of a pathetic case, 
when one evening as the minister and his wife 
were going out to a studio dinner, they 
found as they opened their door a scrap of 
paper on which was written, “I am alone, 
sick, with no money—come to me.” The name 


suc- 


signed was strange to them but they went 
at once to the address given and found a very 
sick girl in a bare, cold room in which there had 
been no fire or food for a week. The girl had 
simply succumbed to hunger and cold and on 
the several occasions that she had attempted 
to get out of bed she had fainted. Although 
she had not attended the Vitti reunions, she 
knew of Dr. and Mrs. Shurtleff, and when 
she felt that she was facing death she begged 
their concierge to take the meager note that 
her weak fingers could pen and leave it at 
their door. They took charge of her imme- 
diately, providing every necessary comfort, 
and under their tender care, she soon grew 
well enough to continue her work. Her tal- 
ent was great and with their heip she quickly 
became able to support herself. Her grati- 
tude was sincere, but she told these good 
friends frankly that she was not a Christian 
and never could be for she had long since 
lost her belief. Dr. Shurtleff asked her to 
come to the reunions in order that he might 
keep in touch with her and one night after 
several months’ attendance, she said to him, 
“I am still an unbeliever, but I do love the 
hymns you sing here,” and it was not so very 
long afterward that she went to him, confess- 
ing a regained faith, eep and earnest. Now 
she is a successful artist, married to one of 
her own profession and her home is one of 
happy Christianity. 

There are many other such incidents that 
could be related were Dr. Shurtleff not so 
modest and did he not so carefully guard the 
secrets of those who come to him with their 
trouble. The bright side of the student life 
is quite as prominent if not more so, than the 
gloomy one, and Dr. nd Mrs. Shurtleff enjoy 
their association with the hundreds of clever, 
charming Americans in the students’ quar- 
ter. 

Shares ,oys Also. 


Fourteen years ago these atelier meetings 
were established by the Rev. Dr. Charles 
Wood, now of the church of the convenant, 
Washington, D. C. Coming here for a brief 
stay he found a lack of religious influence in 
the “American” Latin Quarter, and he gath- 








her for Sunday eve 
e left, Dr 


ered a few stud 





Paxton 
continued the work 


ning ta 
f St. Pau 


This loving labor among .he young Ameri 


formerly ¢ 


ans, is no part of foreign missions and is 
supported entirely by voluntary subscriptions 

An inconspicuous little box is placed in 
the atelier where students who can and 


wish, may drop coins and no other collection 


is made, Rev. Sylvester W. Beach, of the 
First Presbvterian ¢ wr Princeton. N. J 
who had charge of t ! s for a number 


of vears, is the treasurer of the fund in 


America and Dr chairman of the 
committee 

\ hile our boys and girls attend these meet 
nes, there is little danger of them becoming 


expatriated for the American holidays are 


ilwavs noted at the reunions Frequently 
r mine! Americans apeak on these o a 
sions as W 1 at th reguiar Sunday night 
itherings An ose who have shown 
i deep int st t ‘ k and spoken, are 


Mr. Henry White, the American Ambassador 
Harris of Amherst. Pres 





President Georg 


THE 


ident Charles F., 
Reserve Dr 
and Herr Pastor Charles Wagner, author of 
The Simple Life,” and who has written en- 
thusiastically of the methods and aims of 
the atelier reunions. 


Thwing of the Western 
Henry van Dyke of Princeton 


Dr. van Dyke’s Popularity. 

Dr. Henry van Dyke, who has been lectw 
ing at the Sorbonne (the University of Paris) 
this winter on “American Men of Letters,” 
has certainly received an amount of appre- 
ciation that must have warmed his heart and 
made him feel that there is a literary tie that 
binds together the two great widely separat 

1 republics. 

His lectures were given to overflo ing 
houses and French and Americans vied with 
each other in the matter of applause. His 
closing lecture was attended by a scene of 
enthusiasm that was more French than 
American in its tumultuousness and the Doc- 
tor was almost overwhelmed by the ovation 
given him. He bowed and smiled repeatedly 
and then as the furore continued he raised his 
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hands in happy protest as the audience, car- 
ried away with admiration and good-will, 
continued to wave, clap and shout, “Vive le 
van Dyke!” 

Before closing this letter I wish to men- 
tion the restlessness now apparent in Paris 
among the working classes. The postal and 
telegraphic strike is over, but there remains 
au air of unrest and many feel that the strike 
was essentially a sort of rehearsal for future 
and more serious demonstrations of the pow- 
er of the people to upset government regu- 
lations; that it was merely for practice and 
for arousing a spirit of rebellion which will, 
sooner or later, bring about another upheav- 
al equal to the terrible revolution. 

The clericals think the trouble is due to the 
divorcing of state and church, and they 
charge the threatening tribulations of France 
to the growing disregard for the old Catho- 
Be that as it may, the future of 
France is darkened by a cloud of dangerous 
discontent, and those Americans who love the 
bright, gay country cannot but feel a fear 
of what may come. 


lie religion. 


The Blade, the Ear and the Full Corn 
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Working Capital and Temperament. 
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the proble ms of the empl ver He goes inre 


stores. offices and even work shops mingles 


with street crowds and in every wavy seeks, 


By Arthur Holmes 
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religiously attends He talks economics 
sociology, science, politics and labor prob 
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variety of 
, 


adding to the home congregation That mo 
ive for work is forever perished in the over 
whelming tide of inspiring men everywhere 
to work for men anvwhere. 

The three stages just described are beauti- 
fully illustrated in the work done by the 


Chureh of the 


under the 


Ascension in New York city, 
supervision of Mr. Alexander lh 


The Meetings Described. 


lo these evening services some working 
people came, Mr. Irvine pre ached about the 
things of which they wanted to hear. He 


preached of Socialism, of Morris and 





first, then of some ideal commonwealths, 
those of Plato and Lycurgus, More’s Utopia 
Baecon’s and the Brook Farm experiment. 
‘After a few weeks it was decided that 
there should be an aftermeeting at the close 


the service. The first Sunday night thirty 


people stayed for the aftermeeting. It was 
veld in the chapel informally. They talked 
about the sermon Soon some people 
began to come. They were asked to 


speak, 
The meeting took on more formality. They 
e now conducted by a chairman who call 
regularly upon three or four speakers for 
minutes apiece, after which the dis 
ussion is thrown open to the audience. 
Working 


I ple are not cool on economic questions.’ 
I ! 


rhese are not cool meetings. 


Note that the first page is marked by the 
h Mr. li 


vine preached for men; the next by the re 


organization of a meeting at whi 
marks on the sermon and participation by 
ertain other speakers; then by the forma 

ot a pe yple’s forum.” crowded with 
aboring people often ineoherent; all thinkin 


ind coming into life intellectually, and ask 


mg why things ar as they are with hem; 
lara proportis nol wage earners and 
them an increasing number of those who p 


wages, wealthy pew-holders in the 
brought in touch with an aspect of life little 
nown to them Py 
Simplicity of Energy. 
\n almost entirely opposite expression 
his same third attitude is to be found in 
the example quoted from Miss Richmond’s 


little book: 


“Some clergymen who feel the 
eall of the city fling themselves unselfishly 
nto its life. 


but dissipate their energies by 
becoming directors of many boards, attend 
fing many meetings, and making many ad 
dresses on a great variety of topics This 
was not his way. 


iat the 


Having in mind always 
exercise and development of his 
members in his own congregation in the 
Christian life was his highest duty, he set 
himself to the task of studying first the 


‘The Outlook, May 16, 1908, The Church 
and the Social Unrest. Madge C. Jenison. 
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needs of the city in which they lived; then 
possibilities both social and spiritual of 


these 


agencies created to meet 
. last the aptitudes and capacities 
his people. The 
he fed them freely, 
uplift 


Some 


e many 


city was their workshop 


into it 


with 


associating 


ind 


every ing work that was 


forward. of his men visited 


nrisons and 


volunteer 
individual boys, o 


became probation offi 
of 


founded an equitable 
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religious work; they al 
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ways so reg first lovalty 
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that he played upon the community as upon 
a great organ, drawing from it new and in 
spiring spiritual harmonies.” 

In some bright, new day in the iture 
one more vision may come to « the 
eves of men This will be the futility of 
men’s vork and the mighty effectiveness of 
boys’ play. It may then be found that after 
all, the reapers have been exceedingly busy 
garnering the husks of the grain 


The Good Neighbor, by Mar E. Rich 
mond retary Society for 0 nizing Char 
itv. Philadelphia. 1908, pp 146-148 


A Program for United 
Protestantism 








Adopted by the Federation Gathering of 

Twenty-one Rhode Island Denominations. 

1. A thorough study of the local field by 
he local church or churches in coiperation 
with a ne view to mo adequa mit ! 
on to its every real need 

2. Definite attempts to combine weal Le 
pendent churches. especially when of kindred 

sic polity r doctrines, for mo Tective 
pastoral s ces, the needs t! ) minity 

ay el in ( ( nom 
n nal interests 

3. Interdenominational coiperation parti 
ularly of kindred denominations, for a large 
0] por ‘ireuit ministry. 

4. A new standard of ministerial juip 
nent, measured not by the time honored re 

ements of the past. but by lemands 
$ ag \ 1 its new s i} and indus 
problems 

) \ si e and intelligent terest m tine 
f e of the working man, that nay 
St f ) imself and his family ivhts 
nd privileges to which he is justly e1 el 

6. Some definite basis xchane f rep 

sel : ministerial bodies and labor 

ganizations ach m | 1 the view 
nts and understand the problems the 
er, 

7. Discriminating study of the foreigner, 
avoiding t! niustice of wholesale classifica 

n and criticism, and meeting the individual 

rtunities created by national and racial 
ltierences 


8. Open the church doors widely for the 
t and weleome his children in 


Sunday-schools, 


g 


elgner, your 


Denominational support ot foreign 


demanded, and 
national coi peration to meet t 


urches where interdenom 
he larger op- 


portunities, 


ISN’T IT SO? 
“Mamma,” asked the little boy who had 
een allowed to stay up and take dinner with 
ompany, “Mamma, the dessert bad for 
me, or is there enough to go round ?”—Lip 
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Aspects of a Spiritual Religion 


By J. M. Lowe. 
SPOwTANEITY. 


Let vour light so shine.” It will shine if 
you wil! let it. The spiritual seeks evermore 
to permeate and contro! the common life. 

Neath the harsh noises of our day, 


A low sweet prelude finds its way.” 








The good Quaker poet knew. That inne 
light, fed of course by the true light, led 
him on and out into a large and beautitul 
life. Growing old and weary, waving his 
hand, he said “my love to the world,” and 
fell asleep. A scientist in and, lying 
ull length upon the ground, was studyir 
a heatherbel \ highlander approaching said, 
“What are you doing? “Studying this 
flower,” said the scientist, “ever see one?” 
said he, pulling the flower from the ground 
md handing both it and the glass to the 
hioh! he i 


ander. As 1 strong 


countryman 





the autiful and delicate structure of the 
plant, a tear stood in his eye and he said 
“I’m sorry you showed me this flowe1 

“a hy so ‘Beeause said he l have p 
ped on so many of them.” Hea s the 
spiritual history « t race in miniature. 
How many flowers of beauty and of grace 
have we stepped upon. How many sweet and 


gentle influences have come reeping mod 
estiv into our lives. and we iave allowed 
some coarse brutal thought to crush them 
“Be still and know that I am God.” He is 
not in the whirlwind but in the still small 
vo Have vou heard it’ In sober truth, | 
have heard this inaudible voice from the 
throne room it spoke unbidden and seem 
ingly with its own organ of spee (iod is 


busy within us and about us and our only 


safety and happiness lie In codéperation with 
Him. Our own physical growth from child 
hood was spontaneous. Our wills were not 
invited to assist, and our anxious appetites 
called loudly for building material. Blessed 


are they that hunger and thirst after right 





eousness for they shall be filled. Growth is 
God’s way of bringing things to perfection 
B e 7 

iblical 
By Profes 

What was the length of the Sab 

bi ay mentioned in Genesis,2:1-3 
l aut onceived of the work of crea- 
tion as mplished in six days of the o1 
dina ength. rhe later view that such 
days re perhaps geological periods was 
ertain! in th nind of the writer nor 
t Whom th re rds first cam 
rhe tiebrew people of the age from which 
the p. y accoun creation comes had 
ong si becom weustome to the week 
of seven days, based apparently upon Baby 
lonian usiom into such a week whole 
schem creation is thrown by the writer, 
and the final day of that week is reserved 


for God’s rest day. 


How would vou teach the tradi 
tiona! stories of the early part of 
Genesis to children 

In axactly the form in which they are 
iven. The biblical narratives are admirably 


truths 
children of 
Parents and teachers need 


adapted to teach children the very 


which are most important for 





all ages to know. 


no. be troubled because the Genesis stories do 
not present scientific facts. They present 
what is more important than merely scien 


truths, and 
The child 
who is trained in the public school system 
will 


facts, religious 


tifie namely, 
truth is always greater than fact. 


aside 


Bible 


generation 
of 


resent lay 
| \ 


mere framework these earliest 
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Its growth is from God. 
be crushed, but 
the 


We tend the plant. 

It can be suppressed, it 

human lift it 

How small a part has man in the growth of 

His work is to keep things out of 
Let your light so shine 


ean 


no power can from seed. 


things. 


the way. 


Chere is somewhere a picture called “Life.” 
It is of a frail nude child making its way 
painfully up a rough and rocky steep. [low 
beautiful and how wonderfully suggestive! 


Dear precious life; it must come to its own, 


nst what odds! 


but agai What a refined and 
delicate heart had the artist who made the 
picture. Asking no assistance yet this frail 


figure must climb higher and higher. Such 
is the spiritual life We can understand 
Wordsworth when he says: 
‘Thanks to the human heart by which we 
live 
Thanks to its tenderness its joys and fears 
fo me the meanest flower that blows can 
give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for 


tears.” 


Very like unto all of this is the coming of 


} 


Jesus. Born in barren poverty like the wood 


land rose, plotted against in his boyhood by 
beset 


a crafty life 


and 


king, his public by plots 


intrigues those who should 


opposed by 


have helped. Finally face to face with death, 
foreseen, deliberate death. Then the cruel 
nails, the stinging thorns, the agony. With 
what a struggle did love find its way into 


eur world. Along such a crimson pathway 





of pain crept this child of heaven the son of 
his love. At last hidden in the grave from 
which bloomed the lily of an endless life. 
The thought overwhelms me. Although com 


ing trom my brain and flowing from my pen, 





it seems greater than a hundred lives like 
mine. I!t uplifts me. It transforms m« It 
re me from cruelty and meanness for- 
ever. Let this sweet strong love of God like 


i river flow into our lives. Like the kindling 


rays of morning, let it flood the windows ot 
our souls. Like the hovering spirit of spring, 
let it cause our lives to bud, blossom and 
bear the precious fruit of immortality. 


Problems 
sor Willett 


-tories s soon as h arrives at years where 
t no longer have significance for him as 

rratives o tual events. But he will never 
lay aside the truths which they contain and 


which they have proved themselves the 
mos mirab vehicles in all literature. 
| teach the reality and nature of God, 
worth man as the greatest of all 
ated beings, the moral discipline to which 






submitted if it is to 
) worthtful ind th divine condemnation 
pon s These realities have never been 
ght more impressively than in the early 
narratives of Genesis. We do not go to these 
stories for scientific or historical faets but 
for religious instruction, and as such they 
will alwavs be vorth teaching just in the 
tr n which we find them 
Why did Jesus speak of the Gen- 
tiles in the slighting way recorded 
in Matthew 6:32 and 10:5? B. 
Jesus necessarily confined his own ministry 
and that of his first disciples to the Jew- 
ish people. To go among others would have 
been to dissipate their strength. It was not 
that other nations were not as dear tn 
Jesus as the Jews, but he needed to com- 
plete his ministry in that one small section 
of the world in order that all the world 
might share the results of his completed 
task. More than this, the Jews were the 


people in whose history preparation had been 
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made for such a message as the gospel. Jew- 
ish ideals of religion and conduct were much 
higher than those of the Gentile world. He 
forbade his disciples to go into the ways of 
the nations beyond Palestine until they were 
really prepared with the message 
based on the redemptive facts of his own 
life and death. 


gospel 


Will you please explain the last 
clause of John 12:40—“That they 
should not see with their eyes nor 
their heart and I 
F. W. W. 


understand with 
should heal them?” 
“Please explain Matthew 13:13-15.” 
Inquirer. 


These questions both concern the same 
type of utterance on the part of Jesus. They 
go back to the description of Isaiah’s vision 
(Isa. 6:9-10), where the prophet was appar- 
ently bidden to harden the heart of Israel 
and close lest they should see, 
understand, repent, and be healed. A study 
of the prophet’s vision shows clearly that 
this was not a command to harden the heart 
of the nation, but only a warning that such 
would apparently be the result of even the 
best work that Isaiah could do. He would 
often feel discouraged because the outcome 


their eyes 
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of his ministry was so disappointing. Yet 
he must not despair, for such was likely to 
be the visible effect of all prophetic teaching. 
Jesus took up this text in Isaiah and applied 
it to his own ministry among the hostile 
Jewish people. His parables were intended 
not only to reveal but to conceal truth be- 
cause he knew that many were listening to 
his words who had no intention of accepting 
his teaching but only of finding fault and 
hindering his efforts. So he adopted the 
method of teaching in parables because he 
could explain their meaning to the disciples 
who were sincere in their attachment to 
him, and for the rest they would seem to be 
merely harmless stories. Jesus knew quite 
well that the primary effect of much of his 
teaching was to turn men away from him be- 
cause his plan of life, with its simplicity and 
the hardships it involved, was in such con- 
trast with the political hopes of the nation 
who wished a Messiah who would establish 
a kingdom and restore the ancient glories 
of the people. To such the teaching of the 
Master must have brought disappointment 
and discontent. But fortunately there was a 
group of those whose hearts were opened to 
the truth and from these the message spread 
into all the world. 
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What is the explanation of Luke 
10:42 in which Jesus says of Mary, 
“One thing is needful, and Mary 
hath chosen that good part which 
shall not be taken away from her?” 

W. 

Jesus did not underestimate the kindness 
of Martha’s anxiety for his entertainment. 
His affection for her was probably as great 
as for her sister, and perhaps there was some 
justice in Martha’s feeling that Mary was 
too absorbed in listening to the Master and 
did not take quite enough interest in house. 
hold matters. But Jesus wanted to show 
both sisters that the interests of good house. 
keeping are not the only matters that need 
woman’s attention, and for this reason he 
spoke approvingly of Mary’s regard for his 
words. He could not be with them long, 
and it was worth while to give attention to 
what he had to say to them in those preei- 
ous hours rather than to be so much ab- 
sorbed in household matters, even when 
their kindly object was his entertainment, 
The one thing needful that Mary had chosen 
was of course the message of the kingdom 
was everywhere concerned to 


which Jesus 


make known. 


Correspondence on the Religious Life 
By George A. Campbell 


My Recent Reading 


THE RELIGION OF SOCIALISM. 


Che two faiths of today that have prose 
lyting warmth are Christian Science and So 
cialism. Socialism a faith That is what 
John Spargo tells us in his book, “The Spir- 
Socialism.” I 


itual Significance of Modern 

have never known a Christian Scientist that 
was a Socialist. Is it because the soul of 
man is incapable of two enthusiasms at 
once Or is it that the mental makeup of 
the two devotees is radically different? Mr. 
Spargo’s book is well written He writes 
burning sentences. He likes Micah and Ho 
sea and is like them. To him modern So- 


cialism is what Carlyle saw when he wrote 
“An unspeakable religion is struggling to 
The “unspeakable religion” 
Is spiritual be 
force that 


speak itself 





has spoken in socialism. It 
cause it is the greatest uniting 


seen. Millions of people ot 


humanity has 


most diverse habits and customs, of every 
nation have been’ rallied by it to a common 
passion—the passion of universal brother 


according to the author, gives the 
from 
day. 


hood. It, 
only hope and inspiration that 
the crass materialism of the 
In the religion of socialism there is plenty 
of room according to Mr. Spargo, for both 
simply in the 


saves 


present 


him who believes in God or 
process of evolution. “The glorious com- 
radeship of a great cause” is wide enough 
for the religion of the agnostic and the 
Episcopal bishop. 

We commend the book to those who wish 
to know the inner fire of Socialism. It is 


a plea for events as well as a treatise. 
A SCOTCH BIBLE CLASS. 


The Seotch mind seems to have a peculiar 
love for religion. Calvin was 
not Scotch; but Calvinism is, or was, for | 
believe extreme Calvinism has passed. Sandy 
Scott’s Bible Class published by Bonnel, Sil- 
ver & Company, is a little book giving an 
ultimate view of a Bible class of a few hard- 
hearted Scotchmen. They consider the great 


theological 


doctrines of the Bible and problems of life 
with avidity and freshness. 
There are a goodly number of quaint re- 


marks by various .members. The Scotch 


words are interpreted by foot notes. 
A STRANGE VIEW OF GOD. 


“The Living Word” by Elwood Worcester, 
is published by Moffat, Yard & Company. In 
the preface we are told that the inspiration 
of this book was Gustav Theodor Fechner, 
“one of the greatest and least appreciated 
thinkers of the nineteenth century.” The 
author quotes Pfleiderer as pronouncing the 
Faith as given by Fechner 
tor God which the nine- 
The three reasons 


three motives of 
the best argument 
teenth century produced. 
briefly stated are: 

1. I believe in the soul because a!l men 
have believed in it. This is the traditional 
motive. 

2. I believe other men have souls because 
it is good thus to believe and dangerous to 
doubt. This is the practical motive. 

3. I believe in the souls of other men be- 
cause on the whole it is reasonable to be- 
lieve it and unreasonable to doubt it. This 
is the rational view. 

These same reasons are 


existence of God. 


The Problem of Evil. 


cannot go tar 


applied to the 


A book starting in thus 
until it deals with the problems of evil. 
The one problem in religion is to have a 
good God. The scientific uncovering of the 
pain of nature has re-emphasized to our age 
the necessity of trying to harmonize the 
existing evil with the Christian idea of our 
altogether good God. The author realizes 
the momentousness of the problem. He 
knows that many noble souls in our day 
after a long search for light rest in hopeless 
sadness. As a foreword to his chapter on 
“The Goodness of God and the Evil of the 
World” he quotes Isaiah who represents God 
as saying, “I form the light and create dark- 
ness. I make peace and create evil. I the 
Lord do all these things.” He thinks Isaiah 
would repudiate Zoroaster’s doctrine of a 
good Ormuzd and a bad Ahriman. Also the 
doctrine of a devil who originates lies and 
tempts men. 


“The devil explained is the devil dead 
He contends further that if God created by 
his own choice evil, He is an evil Deity; and 
if he permitted evil when He might have 
prevented it He is a lazy Deity. 

Is God tue Source of Evil? 

then did evil arise? It comes not 
from God conscious or willing; but from 
the lower nature of God which in wuncon- 
scious states gives off the bad that is all 
man has impulses and 


How 


about us, just as 
passions which he does not will. 

This theory to me is neither traditional, 
practical nor rational. I prefer to keep a 
great big black devil who is all but al- 
mighty if there is left us in this universe 
of complexities one Almighty being who is 
altogether good. To have a good-bad God 
is to have none. We cannot worship a God 
who out of his unconscious depths had evil 
He has no control. 


springing, over which 
a grave prob- 


The author fully appreciates 
lem, but his hint throws no light upon it. 


GOD’S GOOD WORLD. 

“Steps Along the Pathway.” by “Katharine 
H. Newcomb,” published by Lothrope, Lee 
& Shepard Company, is another of that in- 
creasing number of books that plead for 
beautiful, practical lives. In these books 
the kind of a life our mothers lived, calm, 
cheerful, hopeful, trusting, religious, Chris- 
tian, is made to rest upon “Metaphysical 
Principles.” What are some of these prin 


ciples? Seriously ask the meaning of your 
life? Do not fear. Be an inspiration to 
others. Trust. Love. Rest. Be positive. 


Say, “I am well.” Don’t be afraid of any- 
thing that presents itself as an obstacle. 


All this is good. Whether the “Meta- 
physical Principles” gives the strength of 
character as just plain Christian teaching 


did may be questioned. Our mothers were 
strong, calm, splendid, without realizing it. 
However countless numbers would be it 
finitely helped if they would heed what the 
author says. 

Too many are oppressed with complaining 
minds. They are negative, darkened souls. 
They need light and air. They need to cul 
tivate good, clean, hopeful thinking. They 
need to believe vitally in God’s good world. 
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The Little Brown Dog 


BY MAY ELLIS NICHOLS. 


Little brown dog with the meek brown eyes, 
Tell me the boon that most you prize. 
Would a juicy bone meet your heart’s desire? 
Or a cozy rug by a blazing fire? 
Or a sudden race with a truant cat? 
Or a gentle word? or a friendly pat? 
Is the worn-out ball you have always near 
The dearest of all the things held dear? 
Or is the home you left behind 
The dream of bliss to your doggish mind? 
But the little brown dog just shook his head 
As if “None of these are best,” he said. 
A boy’s clear whistle came from the street; 
There’s a wag of the tail and a twinkle of 
feet, 

And the little brown dog did not even say, 
“Excuse me, ma’am,” as he scamped away; 
But I’m sure as can be his greatest joy 
Is just to trot behind that boy. 

—Observer. 


“Thank You” 


I don’t mean simply “Thanks!” or “Owh, 
Thanks!” or “Thanks, awful!” or any other 
cheap, “yellow-back” stuff that sometimes 
passes for gratitude, vut that isn’t worth the 
wind that it takes to make it. I mean the 
genuine article imported direct from the 
tropical regions of the heart, a real “Thank 
you!” that has a rich ring to it. Give a 
coolie a rupee and he immediately sounds it 
to ascertain whether it is genuine. So the 
genuineness of a “Thank you” is easily de- 
tected by the ring of it. It tells the differ- 
ence between the real and the counterfeit. 

A genuine “Thank you” is all to rare. 
Bogus ones are plentiful in so-called “tone 
society” where formal politeness is required. 
They may be as cold ani formal and mean- 
ingless as “I’m sorry” but they are accepted 
at face value. But the genuine article com- 
ing from a real thankful heart, how nice 
it is. How good it makes the recipient feel 
even if his favour has not cost him much, 
But this is not all. It indicates so plainly 
the character of the one who says it. 

So many people forget to say “Thank you.” 
The other day I gave a fakir two annas. 
Not a salam or any other recognition of the 
favour escaped his lips. I called him back 
and made him return the money, just to 
teach him a lesson. I have seen hundreds of 
favours bestowed in European homes with- 
out any recognition. 

These little civilities are often omitted in 
the home. A man receives some favour. If 
it is from some other man’s wife he is pro- 
fuse in expressions of gratitude. But if it is 
from his own wife he never thinks of recog- 
nizing the favour. Shame on him! But the 
wife may be as forgetful as the husband in 
this point. I know a family very different 
from this. The father and mother never 
forget to recognize a favour in the home. A 
button is sewed on, and a “Thank you” fol- 
lows. A thousand other little accommoda- 
tions receive their proper recognition. That 
sturdy rollicking boy is treated as politely 
as the father and mother treat each other, 





and he in turn says “Thank you” with such 
a sweet ring that it makes one’s heart glad 
to hear him. And what a flavour this adds 
to the home life. This is worth a thousand 
times the trouble. 

Then a “good morning,” and “good night” 
passing between members of the family is 
all too rare, but when it is observed it adds 
so much to the refinement and home-i-ness 
of the home. It is indicative of refined char- 
acter. It does far more than most people 
think in determining the future character of 
the children. Then, too, it makes the home 
so much happier. 

Why should I not be more polite to my 
husband than to other people? Why should 
I not be more polite to my children than to 
those of other people If these little civil- 
ities are due to my friends they are surely 
due to my family. Would that we had more 
of them. —Witness. 


My Little Minute Man 


(Alice Francisco Ross in May St. Nicholas.) 
I 

I have a darling little son 

Who never cared to have a gun. 

He has red cheeks and sunny hair, 

But never had a soldier’s air. 


[f there should be a sudden raid, 
And he were called upon for aid, 
[ greatly fear he’d run away, 

Nor face the foe and win the day. 


My little “Minute-man” is he, 

And lest, perchance you may not see 
Nor understand why he should wear 
A name that none but soldiers bear— 


The reason I will give to you: 
When he is told some work to do, 
“In just a minute,” he replies, 

But from his book lifts not his eyes. 


If he is asked to shake the grate, 
To bring a chair, or close the gate, 
He does not hurry to begin it, 
But always says: “Just in a minute.” 
And thus because he is so slow, 
And when he’s sent he does not go, 
You see quite plainly why I can 
Call him my little “Minute-man.” 

II. 
[ have another little son 
Who alfvays wished to have a gun, 
He has red cheeks and sunny hair, 
And quite a martial, soldier’s air. 


Although his heart might quake with fear, 
Should there be danger lurking near, 

He would not turn and run away, 

But fight right well to win the day. 


Yet not because he is so brave, 
To him, also, this name I gave. 
I’ve other reasons why I can 
Call him my little “Minute-man.” 


This secret, too, I'll tell to you: 
If he is asked some work to do, 


“I will, this minute,” he replies; 
And off upon his errand hies. 


If he is told to close the door, 

Or bring a broom to sweep the floor, 
He runs right quickly to begin it, 
And has it done in just a minute. 


And thus because he never waits, 
Nor loiters, halts, nor hesitates, 
You see quite plainly why I can 
Call him my little “Minute-man.” 


Since one, when sent, is always slow, 
The other always prompt to go, 

We can be very certain, then, 

There are two kinds of “Minute-men.” 


The “Just-a-minute” one, you see, 

Is just the sort you shouldn’t be, 
When mother has some work to do, 
And, needing help, has called on you. 


The “Yes-this-minute!” Minute-man, 
Who promptly does the best he can, 
Will always have a host of friends, 
For every one on him depends. 


Woman’s Sphere 

—Mrs. Tom Thumb, now the Countess 
Magri, has just left the Tom Thumb estate 
at Middleboro, Mass., for a six months’ tour 
of the Parisian theatres. The little lady is 
now 67 years old. 

—Instead of remaining in Europe through 
next winter and traveling up the Nile in the 
spring to meet the former President, Mrs. 
Theodore Roosevelt will return to this coun- 
try about November 1 and spend the winter 
months at the family home at Sagamore Hill. 

—Miss Amy Wren of 149 Henry street, 
Brooklyn, has just been made the first woman 
receiver in the history of the United States. 
Miss Wren is receiver of the firm of Koslow 
in New York state. The company of which 
Miss Wren is receiver is the firm of Koslow 
& Co., shoe dealers, of Brooklyn. 

—Miss Nora Iselin, the daughter of C. 
Oliver Iselin, the well known banker and 
yachtsman, has secured her parents’ consent 
to her marriage to Count Ferdinand Colloredo- 
Mannsfeld, an Austrian. It is said that 
papers were signed guaranteeing the Count 
the transfer of $2,000,000 to his name be- 
fore the marriage takes place in May. The 
American girl of today would mortgage her 
shoes to buy a title. 

—Having arranged for the erection and 
equipment of a hospital in memory of his 
mother, recently deceased, John W. Gates 
has provided an endowment of $500,000 for 
the maintenance of this institution at Port 
Arthur, Texas, to be known as the Mary 
Gates Infirmary. 

—Four women suffragists succeeded in get- 
ting into the outer lobby of the British 
house of commons. They at once fastened 
themselves by chains to statues in the lobby. 
The police, profiting by their previous ex- 
periences, were provided with metal-cutting 
instruments, and they quickly severed the 
chains and expelled the four women from 
the building. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
Maud Barrington Is Merciless. 

Dane overtook the wagon by the 
birch bluff at Silverdale Grange. It was 
late then, but there were lights in the win- 
dows that blinked beyond the trees, and, 
when the wagon stopped, Barrington stood 
in the entrance with one or two of his hired 
men. Accidents are not infrequent on the 
prairie, where surgical assistance is not al- 


ciose 


ways available, and there was a _ shutter 
ready on the ground beside him, for the 
Colonel had seen the field hospital in op- 


eration 


“Unhook the tailboard,” he said sharply. 


“Two of you pick up the shutter. Four 
more here. Now, arms about his shoulders, 
hips, and knees. Lift and lower—step off 
with right foot, leading bearer, with your 
left in the rear!” 

it was done in a few moments, and when 
the bearers passed into the big hall that 


rang with their shuffling steps, Maud Bar- 
rington shivered as she waited with her aunt 
Their trampling was hor- 


in an inner room. 
ribly suggestive, and she had seen but little 
of sickness and grievous wounds. Still, the 


fact searcely accounted for the painful throb- 
bing of her heart, and the dizziness that came 
upon her. Then the bearers came in, panting, 
with Barrington and Dane behind them, and 
the girl was grateful to her aunt, who laid a 
hand upon her arm when she saw the singed 
head, and blackened face that was smeared 
with a ruddier tint, upon the shutter. 
“Lower!” said Colonel Barrington. “Lift, 
as I told you,” and the huddled object was 


laid upon the bed. Then there was silence 
until the impassive voice rose again. 

“We shall not want you, Maud. Dane, 
you and I will get these burnt things off 
him.” 

The girl went out, and while she stood, 


feeling curiously chilly in an adjoining room, 
Barrington bent over his patient. 

“Well put together!” he said thoughtfully. 
“Most of his people were lighter in the frame. 
Well, we can only oil the burns, and get a 
eold compress about his head. All intact, 
far as I can see, and I fancy he’d pull 
good deal more than has happened 


so tar 
through a 


to him. I am obliged for your assistance, but 
I need not keep you.’ 

The men withdrew, and when a rattle of 
wheels rose from the prairie, Maud Bar 
rington waylaid het uncle in the hall. Her 


fingers were trembling, and, though her voice 
was steady, the man glanced at her curiously 
as she asked, “How is he?” 


+” 


“One can searcely form an opinion yet, 
he said slowly. “He is burned here and 
there, and his head is badly cut, but it is the 
concussion that troubles me. A frantic horse 
kieks tolerably hard, you know, but I shall 
be able to tell you more when the doctor 


comes tomorrow. In the meanwhile you had 
better rest, though you could look in and see 
if your aunt wants anything in an hour or 
two.” 

Maud Barrington passed an hour in horrible 
impatience, and then stole quietly into the 
sick-room. The windows open wide, 
and the shaded lamp burned unsteadily as 
the cool night breeze flowed in. Its dim light 
just touched the man who lay motionless 
with a bandage round his head, and the 
drawn pallor of his face once more sent a 


were 


"(Copyright, 1907. by F. A. Stokes Co.) 


shiver through the girl. Then Miss Barring- 
ton rose and lifted a warning hand. 
“Quite unconscious still,” she said softly. 
“1 fancy he was knocked down by one of the 
horses and trampled on, but your uncle has 


hopes of him. He has evidently led a 
healthy life.” 
The girl was a little less serene than 


usual then, and drew back into the shadow. 


‘Yes,” she said. “We did not think so 
once.” 

Miss Barrington smiled curiously. “Are 
you very much astonished, Maud? Still, 


there is nothing you can do for me, and we 
shall want you tomorrow.” 

Realizing that there was no need for her, 
the girl went out, and when the door closed 


behind her the little white-haired lady bent 
down and gazed at her patient long and 
steadily. Then she shook her head, and 


moved back into the seat she had risen from 
with perplexity in her face, 

In the meanwhile, Maud Barrington sat 
by the open window in her room staring out 
into the night. There was a whispering in 
the birch bluff, and the murmuring of leagues 
of grasses rose from the prairie that stretched 
away beyond it. Still, though the wind 
fanned her throbbing forehead with a pleas- 
ant coolness, the nocturnal harmonies awoke 
her. Sleep was out of the 
question, for her brain was in a whirl of 
sensations, through which fear came upper- 
every now and then. Why anything 
which could befall this man who had come 
out of the obscurity, and was, he had told 
her, to go back into it again, should disturb 
her, Maud Barrington did not know; but 
there was no disguising the fact that she 
would feel his loss grievously, as others at 
would do. Then with a little 
tremor wondered whether they must 
lose him, and rising stood tensely still, li§ten- 
ing for any sound from the room where the 


no response in 


most 


Silverdale 


she 


sick man lay. 

There was nothing but the sighing of the 
crasses outside and the murmur of the birches 
in the bluff, until the doleful howl of a coyote 
ery out upon the wind, and the girl 
trembled as listened. The unearthly 
wail seemed charged with augury, and every 
nerve in her thrilled. 

Then she sank down into her chair again, 
and sat still, hoping, listening, fearing, and 
wondering when the day would come, until 
at last her eyes grew heavy, and it was with 
i start that she roused herself when a 
rattle of wheels came up out of the prairie 
in the early morning. Then a spume-fiecked 
team swept up to the house, a door swung 
open, there was a murmur of voices and a 
sound of feet that moved softly in the hall, 
after which, for what seemed an interminable 
time, silence reigned again. At last, when 
the stealthy patter of feet recommenced, the 
girl slipped down the stairway and came upon 
Barrington. Still, she could not ask the ques- 
tion that was trembling on her lips. 

“Is there anything I can do?” she said. 

Barrington shook his head. “Not now! 
The doctor is here, and does not seem very 
anxious about him. The concussion is not 
apparently serious, and his other injuries will 
not trouble him much.” 

Maud Barrington said nothing and turned 
away, sensible of a great relief, while her 
aunt entering her room an hour later found 
her lying fast asleep, but still dressed as she 
had last seen her. Then, being a discerning 


sent its 


she 


woman, she went out softly with a curious 
smile, and did not at any time mention what 
she had seen. 

It was that evening, and Barrington had 
departed suddenly on business to Winnipeg, 
when Dane rode up to the Grange. He 


asked for Miss Barrington and her niece 
’ 


and when he heard that his comrade was 
recovering sensibility, sat down looking very 
grave. 


“I have something to tell you, but Cour- 
thorne must not know until he is better 
while I’m not sure that we need tell him 
then,” he said. “In the meanwhile, I am 
also inclined to fancy it would be better kept 
from Colonel Barrington on his return. It 
is the first time anything of the kind has 
happened at Silverdale, and it would burt 
him horribly, which decided us to come first 
to you.” 

“You must be more said Miss 
Barrington quietly, and Dane trifled with 
the hat in his hand, 

it is,” he said, “a most unpleasant thing, 
and is known to three men only, of whom | 
am one. We have also arranged that nobody 
else will chance upon what we have discoy- 
ered. You see, Ferris is unfortunately con- 
nected with you, and his people have had 
trouble enough already.” 

“Ferris?” said Maud Barrington, with a 
sudden hardening of her face. “You surely 
don’t mean——” . 

Dane nodded. “Yes,” he said reluctantly, 
“I’m afraid I do. Now, if you will listen 
to me for a minute or two.” 

He told his story with a grim, convincing 
quietness, and the blood crept into the girl’s 
cheeks as she followed his discoveries step 
by step. Glancing at her aunt, she saw that 
there horror as belief in the 
gentle lady’s face. 

“Then,” she said, 
“Ferris cannot stay 
punished.” 

“No,” said Dane. “We have no room for 
a lad of his disposition at Silverdale—but 
I’m very uncertain in regard to the rest. You 
see, it couldn’t be done without attracting 
attention—and I have the honor of knowing 
his mother. You will remember how she 
lost another son. That is why I did not 
tell Colonel Barrington. He is a trifle—pre- 
cipitate—occasionally.” 

Miss Barrington glanced at him gratefully. 
“You have done wisely,” she said. “Ethel 
Ferris has borne enough, and she has never 
night they 


he 


concise,” 


was well as 
with cold incisiveness, 
here, and he shall be 


been the same since the horrible 
brought Frank home, for she knew how 
eame by death, though the coroner 
brought it in misadventure. I fancy 
my brother would be implacable in a case 
lixe this, though how far I am warranted in 
facts from him I do not know.” 

Dane nodded gravely. “We leave that to 
you. You will, however, remember what 
happened once before. We cannot 20 through 
what we did then again.” 

Miss Barrington recalled the formal court- 
martial that had once been held in the hall 
of the Grange, when every man in the settle- 
ment had been summoned to attend, for there 
were offenses in regard to which her brother 
was inflexible. When it was over and the 
disgraced man went forth an outcast, & full 
account of the proceedings had been for- 
warded to those at home who had hoped 

from him. 
she said. 
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woman who sent him here we must stop 


rt of that.” 

Then Maud Barrington looked at them 
oth. “There is one person you do not seem 
» consider at all, and that is the man who 
here in peril through Ferris’ fault,” she 


9” 


; “Js there nothing due to him? 


” Dane noticed the sternness in her eyes, 
»j elanced as if for support towards Miss 
ie “I fancy he would be the last 
Still 


4y 





Barrington. 
jaim it if he knew what we do. 
+ she meanwhile, I leave the affair to your 

— and you. We would like to have your 
| ws before doing anything further.” 

} «xt, Maud Barrington sat down at a writing- 
“Aunt,” she said quietly, “I will ask 


” 





table 
verris to come here at once 
. wes next day when Ferris came, evi- 
ly jll at ease, though he greeted Miss 
2 rrington with elaborate courtesy, and 
vould have done the same with her niece, 
it the girl turned from him with visible 









jisdain. 

Sit down,” she said coldly. “Colonel Bar- 
rington is away, but his sister will take his 
siace, and after him I have the largest stake 
a the welfare of Silverdale. Now, a story 
4s come to our ears which if it had not 
ven substantiated would have appeared in- 
redidle. Shall Miss Barrington tell it you?” 
Ferris, who Was a very young man, flushed, 

the color faded and left his cheeks a 
rifle gray. He was not a very prepossessing 
ad, for it requires a better physique than 
» was endowed with to bear the stamp of 
iciousness that is usually most noticeable on 
the feeble, but he was distinguished by a 
of arrogance that not infrequently 
wrved him as well as resolution. 

If it would not inconvenience Miss Bar- 

ington, it would help me to understand a 
god deal I can find no meaning for now,” 
e said. 
The elder lady’s face grew sterner, and 
very quietly but remorselessly she set forth 
3 offense, until no one who heard the tale 
uld have doubted the origin of the fire. 

I should have been better pleased, had 
u, if only when you saw we knew every- 


_—— 


trace 


ng, appeared willing to confess your fault 
ni make amends,” she said. 

Ferris laughed as ironically as he dared 
nder the eves which had lost their gentle- 
“You will pardon me for telling you 
that I have no intention of admitting it now. 
That you should be so readily prejudiced 
minst me is not gratifying, but, you see, 
nobody could take any steps without positive 

of of the story, and my word is at least 
has credible as that of the interloper who 

ld it you.” 

Maud Barrington raised her head suddenly, 
and looked at him with a curious light in her 
eyes, but the elder lady made a little gesture 
f deprecation. 


ness 





f “Mr. Courthorne has told us nothing,” she 
aid. “Still, three gentlemen whose worth 





nown at Silverdale are willing to certify 
every point of it. If we lay the affair before 

lonel Barrington, you will have an oppor- 
tunity of standing face to face with them.” 

The lad’s assurance, which, so far and no 
further, did duty for courage, deserted him. 
He was evidently not prepared to be made 
the subject of another court-martial, and 
the hand he laid on the table in front of him 
trembled a little. 

“Madam,” he said hoarsely, “if I admit 
verything what will you do?” 

“Nothing,” said Maud Barrington coldly. 
“Un condition that within a month you leave 
Silverdale.” 

Ferris stared at her. “You can’t mean 
that. You see, I’m fond of farming. and 
noboly would give me what the place cost 
me. I couldn’t live among the outside settler 
fellows.” 

The girl smiled coldly. “I mean exactly 
what you heard, and, if you do not enlighten 
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them, the settlers would probably not object 
to you. Your farm will be taken over at 
what you gave for it.” 

Ferris stood up. “I am going to make a 
last appeal. Silverdale’s the only place fit 
for a gentleman to live in in Canada, and I 
want to stay here. You don’t know what it 
would cost me to go away, and I’d do any- 
thing for reparation—send a big check to a 
Winnipeg hospital and starve myself to make 
up for it if that would content you. Only, 
don’t send me away.” 

His tone grew almost abject as he pro- 
ceeded, and while Miss Barrington’s eyes 
softened, her niece’s heart grew harder be- 
cause of it, as she remembered that he had 
brought a strong man down. 

“No,” she said dryly. “That would punish 
your mother and f whom 


sisters from 
would cajole the money. can decide 


you 
You 
between leaving Silverdale, and having the 
story, and the proof of it, put into the hands 
of Colonel Barrington.” 

She sat near an open regarding 
him with quiet scorn, and the light that 
shone upon her struck a sparkle from her hair 
and set the rounded chees and neck gleaming 
like ivory. The severity of her pose became 
her, and the lad’s callow that had 
driven him to his ruin stirred him to impotent 


window 


desire 


rage in his desperation. There were gray 
patches in his cheeks, and his voice was 
strained and hoarse. 

“You have no merey on me because | 


struck at him,” he said. “The one thing I 
shall always be sorry for is that I failed, and 
I would go away with pleasure if the horse 
had trampled the life out of him. Well, 
there was a time when you could have made 
what you wished out of me, and now, at 
, I shall not see the blackleg you have 
showered your favors on drag you down to 
the miré he came from.” 

Maud Barrington’s face had grown very 
cvlorless, but she said nothing, and her aunt 


least 


rose and raised the hammer of a gong. 
“Ferris,” she said. “Do you wish to be 


led out by the hired men?” 

The lad laughed, and the hideous merri- 
ment set the white-haired lady’s nerves on 
“Oh, I am going now, but, for once, 
let honest. It was her I did it, 
and if it had been any man I had 
injured, she would have forgiven me.” 

Then with an ironical farewell he swung 
out of the room, and the two women ex- 
changed glances when the door closed noisily 
behind him. Miss Barrington was flushed 
with anger, but her niece’s face was paler 


} 
euge. 


let us be for 


other 


than usual. 
“Are there men like him?” she said. 
sfiss Barrington shook off her anger, and 
rising, laid a gentle hand on her niece’s 
shoulder. “Very few, I hope,” she said. 
“Still, it would be better if we sent word to 
Dane. You would not care for that tale to 
spread?” 
moment the girl’s cheek’s flamed, 
e rose quietly and 


For a 
then s] he room, 

“No.” she said, and her aunt stood still, 
apparently lost in contemplation, after the 
door swung softly to. Then she sat down at 
the writing table. There was very little in 
the note, but an hour after Dane received it 
that night, a wagon drew up outside Fer- 
Two men went quietly in and 


Cl ossed 


Tarm., 
found the owner of the homestead sitting with 
a sheaf of papers scattered about the table 
in front of him. 

“Come back tomorrow. I can’t be worried 
he “Well, why the devil don’t 
you go?” 

Dane laid a hand on his shoulder. “We 
are waiting for you. You are coming with 


” 


riss 


now,” said. 


us 
Ferris turned, and stared at them. “Where 
to?” 
‘To the railroad.” Dane said dryly. After 
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that you can go just where it pleases you. 
Now, there’s no use, whatever, making a 
fuss, and every care will be taken of your 
property until you can arrange to dispose 
of it. Hadn’t you better get ready?” 

The grim quietness of the voice was suf- 
ficient, and Ferris, who saw that force would 
be used if it was necessary, decided that it 


was scarcely likely his hired men would 
support him. 

“I might have expected it!” he said. “Of 
course, it was imprudent to speak the 


truth to our leader’s niece. 
I have done?” 

“I know what you did the night Cour- 
thorne nearly lost his life,” said Dane. “One 
would have fancied that would have contented 
you.” 

“Well,” said Ferris, “if you would like to 
hear of a more serious offense, I’ll oblige 
you.” 


You know what 


Dane’s finger closed on his arm. “If you 
attempt to tell me, I'll break your head for 
you.” ; 

Next moment Ferris was lifted from his 
chair, and in less than ten minutes Dane 
thrust him into the wagon, where another 
man, who passed a hand through his arm 
sat beside him. It was a very long drive to 
tne railroad, but few words were exchanged 
during it, and when they reached the settle- 
ment mounted 
guard outside the hotel, he found accommoda- 
tion until the Montreal express crawled 
up above the rim of the prairie. Then both 
went with him to the station, and as the 
long cars rolled in Dane turned quietly to 
the lad. 

“Now, I am quite aware that we are 
incurring some responsibility, so you need 
not waste your breath,” he said. “There are, 
however, lawyers in Winnipeg, if you fancy 
it is advisable to make use of them, and you 
know where I and Macdonald are, if you 
want us. In the meanwhile, your farm will 
be run better than it ever was in your hands, 
until you dispose of it. That is all I have to 
tell you, except that if any undesirable ver- 
sion of the affair gets about, Courthorne or 
I will assuredly find you.” 

Then there scream of the whistle, 
and the train rolled away with Ferris stand- 
ing white with fury on the platform of a 


one of Ferris’s companions 


in, 


was a 


ar. 

In the meanwhile Maud Barrington spent a 
sleepless night. Ferris’s taunt had reached its 
mark, and she realized with confusion that it 


was the truth he spoke. The fact that 
brought the blood to her cheeks would no 
longer be hidden, and she knew it was a 


longing to punish the lad who had struck 
down the man she loved that had led to her 
insistence on the former leaving Silverdale. 
It was a difficult admission, but she made it 
that night. The outcast who had stepped 
out of the obscurity, and into her peaceful 
life, had himself a man that any 
woman might be proud to mate with, and, 
though he had said very little, and now and 
then his words were bitter, she tnew that 


shown 


he loved her. Whatever he had done, and 
she felt against all the teachings of her 
reason that it had not been evil, he had 


shown himself the equal of the best at Sil- 
verdale, and she laughed as she wondered 
which of the men there she could set in the 
balance against him. Then she shivered a 
little, remembering that there was a barrier 
whose extent he alone realized between them, 
and wondered vaguely what the future would 


bring. (To be continued.) 
THEY WERE FLYING. 
“So your candidate went through with 
flying colors.” 
“Hm! Well, yes: his waving the ‘long 


green’ did have something to do with it, I 
admit.”—Boston Transcript. 
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Sunday School Lesson 


By Herber 


Uselessness of Faith Alone 


Che studies of the Book of Acts, which 
have proved so interesting thus far through 
the vear, are at this lesson interrupted with 


three lessons taken from the Epistles, two 
from Hebrews. It was 
intention of the com- 
the story of the Jerusalem 
the question of Gentile 
believers discussed and settled, with 
these lessons which deal with the practical 
application of Christianity to human life, 
and especially with the significance of Paul’s 
doctrine of faith as the indispensable ground 
of pardon and hope. These three lessons are 
followed by a and the temperance 
study which complete the quarter. 
Violation of Pedagogical Principles. 
Teachers may find some difficulty in pass- 
from the interesting narratives 
of James and 


James and 


the 


from one 


probably lesson 
mittee to follow 
conference where 


was 


review 


ing abruptly 


of Acts to the discussions 

Hebrews The mistake of such a method 
has long been apparent to those who have 
used the International Lesson Series. The 
Book of Acts can be admirably taught to 


one grade of pupils who are totally unpre- 
the Epistles, and to mingle two 
contrasting types of Scripture in the 
curriculum of the same grade of pupils is 
to every pedagogical principle. But 
our purpose is to make the best of the situa- 
tion and to wait for better days when the 
child well under- 
in other line of 
recognized 


pared for 


such 


violate 


mind, so 
every 
sufficiently 


to 


character of the 


stood bv teachers 


instruction. shall be 
the Sunday-school 
this 
The 
lieved 
the New 
suggestions 
But 
in 
52 A 
the 
Testament. only 
this brief book. 


in avoid experiences 
ordet 
Book of 


one of the 


ot 
James is quite generally be- 
earliest documents of 
Testament. There are, to be sure, 
the book itself of a late date. 
of impression seems to be 


to be 


in 
the balance 
the earlier time, between 45 and 
Of the four different men bearing 
named in the New 
one be the of 
The apostle James is ex- 
cluded by his early death. Tradition, which 
early fixes the of the 
Lord as the writer, seems sufliciently vindi- 
cated bv the contents of the book. 

James’ Prestige in the Early Church. 

In last James was as the 
chief figure in the Jerusalem church, held 
reverence by all of its members as well 
the Jewish community outside. His 
family relationship to Jesus and the lofti- 
ness of his personal character gave him a 
position of undisputed priority among the 
disciples, particularly after Peter’s associa- 
tion with the Gentiles, which must have 
caused no little prejudice among the con- 
servatives Of James’ early career very 
little is known. He is mentioned among 
Jesus’ four brothers—James, Joseph, Simon, 


favor o 
D 


name James, who are 


can writer 


1 upon James brother 


our lesson seen 


in 
bv 


as 


and Judas; and Paul (I Corinthians 15) af- 
firms that to James Jesus appeared after 
*International Sunday-school lesson for 


May 30, 1909. Believing and Doing, James 
2:14-26. 
is dead,” James 2:20. 


Golden Text, “Faith without works 
Memory verse, 26. 


t L. Willett 


death. Perhaps such an experience was 
needed to dissipate the doubts which had 
separated the brother of Jesus from the dis- 
ciples during our Lord’s ministry. 

Close Similarity to Wisdom Literature. 

The book itself shows the strong impres- 
sion of Jewish environment and _ teaching. 
In its form it seems more closely related to 
the wisdom literature of the Old Testament 
than to the prophetic. And this is at once 
an indication of the dependence of James 
t and in expression upon the words 
of Jesus. The latter, while they share .ne 
spirit and enforce the teachings of the 
prophets, are in their method and style far 
closely related to the  proverb-like 
messages of the The book of James 
is not a systematic treatment of any ques- 
tion. It is rather a series of brief and preg- 
nant utterances upon practical matters con- 


his 


in though 


more 


sages, 


nected with conduct. It puts almost no 
stress upon doctrines of any sort, but in- 
sists that the faith of Jesus is to be held 


as a living reality, bringing forth the fruits 
of modesty, humility, and self-restraint in 
Christian life. 

Does James Contradict Paul? 

One of the favorite inquiries of the church 
particularly in the Reformation period, was 
whether the teachings of Paul, who 
strongly emphasized faith and deprecated de- 
pendence upon of the law, do not 
directly contradict those of James, who with 
equal emphasis insists that faith is useless 
standing alone, and that works are the chief 
element salvation. Indeed, com- 
mentators went far to the 
view that James, writing, as they supposed, 
after Paul’s epistles had begun to circulate, 


so 


Ww orks 


in some 


so as advocate 


was throwing all the force of his influence 
and teaching against what he regarded as 
the harmful doctrine of the apostle, who 


would absolve men from obedience to law and 
magnify the saving power of faith 
alone. Others have tried to argue that Paul, 
writing later than James, was endeavoring 
to counteract the effect of the latter’s teach- 
ing that works were effective in securing 
salvation, and threw his powerful personality 
faith as a means of 


would 


into the advocacy of 
grace. 
No Disagreement. 
Neither view is correct, and both are based 
failure to 


upon that common mistake—the 

understand what each of these two New 
Testament writers meant by the terms he 
used. -aul, who had found that salvation 
did not consist in obedience to the laws, re- 
corded in the Old Testament, but did rest 


upon the apprehension of Jesus and loyal 
submission to his progam of life, felt that 
no words should be spared in making men 
understand the glory of that freedom from 
the bondage of legal rites which to him was 
like a resurrection from the dead. On the 
other hand, James was troubled by the fact 
that there were people in the church of his 
day who insisted that mere belief in Jesus 
was sufficient without any practical outcome 
in life; that if one confessed the Lord and 
could say with reasonable confidence that 
he believed in his divinity, this was suffi- 





cient. Against such a false and heretica| 
view James argues with all the force of his 
nature. By “works” Paul meant adherenes 
to legal institutes which had no value fo 
character. James means by “works” those 
natural fruits of the Christian life Whieh 
are the indispensable proofs that a man hg 
accepted the leadership of Jesus and ig geek. 
ing to imitate him in spirit and in life, Ther 
is no disagreement between the two writers 


Faith and Works. 


In the long history of the church these 
two elements of Christian life have eye 
been closely related. There have been some 
periods which emphasized faith at the expense 
of its practical outworkings in life. No mor 
dangerous heresy could be propagated than 
that which makes salvation contingent upon 
the intellectual acceptance of doctrines, even 
the most profoundly true ones. A man js 
neither better nor worse for believing jp. 
tellectually that Jesus of Nazareth is Goi’: 
son. That confession might be made by him 
every day throughout his life and vet his 
conduct never be lifted out of selfishness 
and sin. It is only as this faith blossoms 
into obedience and character that it has any 


significance. On the other hand, one might 


imitate the virtues of the Christian life 
without any real conviction of their value, 
And there have been times in which the 


church has seemed to emphasize an outward 
conformity that remained wholly superficial 
and meaningless. Against this the noblest 
spirits in the church from Pauil’s day to ours 
have protested. It not eloquence nor 
tongues nor preaching nor benevolence nor 
even martyrdom that can avail without love. 
And love is the outpouring of faith in Christ 
Love, therefore, and its fruits, faith and its 
works, are indispensable counterparts. Faith 
and works have often been likened to the two 
of a boat. With either one alone the 
boat only travels in 
with both it goes straight on its way. 
Abraham’s Children. 
The writer of this epistle 
strongly the significance of Abraham as ti 
father of the faithful, not merely because b 


is 





oars 


useless circles. But 


emphasizes 


e 


believed in God but because he actually 
wrought out his faith in character. The 
Jew who prided himself on descent from 


Abraham and counted this the open sesame 
to salvation was shown that there was 0 
value in faith alone even to Abraham, but 
only in faith as it voiced itself in life. Using 
the same illustration of Abraham's faith 
Paul showed that it is not by works 
merit, by prayers or fasting or the mortif- 
cation of the flesh, that God is pleased, but 
by the faith that works through love. 
Rahab’s Faith. 

Rahab, the woman of Jericho. is another 
illustration used by James. She believed 
the story told her by the spies concerning the 
coming of Israel and the impending capture 
of Jericho, but her faith in the message % 
her guests would have been of no avail had 
she not been at pains to provide for them 
and to secure their promise that she and her 
family should remain unmolested in the sack 
of the city. So evermore is faith made ¢ 
fective through character. Indeed salvatie 
is character; there is no salvation save that 
which comes from gaining the character made 
possible of attainment through faith m an: 
obedience to our Lord. 
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PRAYER 


tHE UNITY OF THE SPIRIT IN THE 
BOND OF PEACE. 


Topic, May 26. Eph. 3:14; 4:16. 
Unity of the Spirit awaits the complete 
triumph of democracy in the church, rhe 
remedy for the divided state of Protestant- 
: s spiritual enfranchisement for all, not 


ism i ear . 
principle of authority enun- 


q return to the ! 
ciated by the church of the middle ages. Ii 
unity cannot be attained through love ol 
truth, through enlightenment, spiritual in- 
sight, deliverance from the bondage to sin, 





| 














and the desire to use all available means for 
the Christian conquest of the world, it is 
an idle dream and we ought to let it pass 
from our thought. When the members of 
the churches really desire unity and are 
ét for the responsibilities of the church uni- 
cusal the divisions now much discussed and 
regretted will disappear. 

One Body. 

The church of the New Testament is one 
body, animated by one Spirit, and inspired 
by one hope. It acknowledges one Lord in 
shom it trusts and it gives expression to 
its unity by one baptism. Exalted above 
it and working through it and dwelling in 
it is one God the Father of all. In this age 
of ccmmercial and industrial combinations 
the advantages of a united church are ob- 
There would be a saving in money. 


vious. 
Where now there are two, three, or four 
church buildings there would be one. The 


election of school directors would be discon- 
nected from religious controversy. The 
preachers would have more time to preach 
the gospel and they would not be required 
to expose the heresy of the neighbor preacher. 
Of course this would necessitate a higher 
type of preacher. When a fight is between 
two churches a man can easily please his 
hearers even if his spiritual perceptions are 
dull. But when there is an uncomplicated 
fight against wickedness alone a man of high 
qualities is needed for leadership. The notion 
that we have to be sectarian in order to keep 
alive interest in the church is repugnant to 
sound Christian sentiment. 
Many Members. 

The useful man knows his task and is busy 
it. He therefore not denouncing 
others on account of their success. One who 


with is 
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attempts work for which he is unfitted be- 
comes dissatisfied with himself and with 
everybody else who is not a failure. He has 
not learned that no occupation is honorable 
unless a man fitted for it. Of course 
there sometimes friction between two 
capable men. It is worse than useless, it is 
wicked to invite strife by insisting that two 
strong men whose methods are at variance 
shall stand side by side at the same task. It 
the situation is such that they must work 
together they and others should make the 
best of it, but they should be far apart when- 
ever it is possible. Then will each contribute 
his share to the progress religion and 
each will respect the other. Unity does not 
mean that individual differences shall be ig- 
nored. It does mean that we shall appreciate 
service wherever and however it is rendered. 
The officious person who has no word of com- 
mendation for service that done as 
would not do it and who is trying to re- 
make the world to suit his notions should be 
suppressed by the united action of all Chris- 
tian people. Such a person destroys the 
peace and unity of the church. The early 
church had apostles and prophets and 
teachers. These were all commissioned to 
deliver the same message of life but they 
did not all follow one method. Paul could 
rejoice at the progress of the gospel even 
when men hostile to him aided in the 
preaching. He was not pleased with the 
motive but he approved the good result. 

The Perfecting of the Saints. 

Teachers and preachers are in the church 
for the purpose of building up the body of 
Christ. All the activities of the church that 
are worthy of encouragement have this end 
in view. We have therefore a standard by 
which to judge men and organizations. The 
question for us to consider in connection with 
a proposed enterprise is not whether it suits 
our convenience or whether it leads into new 
paths or along old ones but whether it will 
result in an increase of righteousness and 
love. Christians should get into the habit 
of looking at everything with reference to 
the matter of service. If one has a fondness 
for novelty and another for the familiar 
there can be no unity, but if all are concerned 
first of all for the progress of the gospel 
there will be unity. 


is 


is 


ot 


he 
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CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR LESSON 
By Richard W. Gentry 


LESSONS FROM THE BIRDS AND 
FLOWERS 


Topic, May 23, 1909. Luke 12:24-28. 
One can quote scripture for almost any- 
thing, The saloon-keeper tells the story 
of how Jesus changed water into wine as a 
support for his business. The seeker for 
divoree could quote his words on the disrup- 
ton of the family. The advocate of war 
would recall the sentence, “I have come not 
to bring peace, but a sword.” The get-rich- 
quick schemer would remember the parable 
of the unjust steward. So the man who 
whittles before the corner grocery, or the 
college student who lives supinely off the 
“old man,” or the girl whose feet know not 
the straight and narrow path to the kitchen 
might find the words, “they toil not, neither 
do they spin” ample justification for their 
course. But idleness is not the lesson to be 
learned from birds and flowers, nor does 
Jesus mean to teach it any more than 
drunkenness or dishonesty. 
Jesus was a master interpreter of nature. 





The other side to his aversion to working 
miracles was his finding God manifest in 
those things which were perfectly natural. 


God Seen in Growth. 


When he wishes a final analogy for his 
fundamental teaching, the conception of the 
Kingdom of God, he to the natural 
growth of the fields and takes from them the 
picture, “first the blade, then the ear, after 
that the full corn in the ear.” 

“Consider the lilies, how they grow.” 
next verse reveals the fact that God is the 
one who clothes them. As God is behind 
every flower and his divine wisdom is pro- 
ducing the beautiful forms of lily and rose, 
so God had ordered the world in such man- 
ner that men are provided with food and 
clothes, and placed under laws which should 
make for noble and beautiful forms. Pov- 
erty and starvation are due mostly to so- 
ciety, not to God. Did you ever stop to 
think of the fact that many people have 
not to eat and wear because others are 
trying to help God, so to speak; to help 


goes 


The 
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Him provide themselves with more than 
they need, 

Thus Jesus teaches us that as God has 


provided the things of the body, so man is 
not to give his whole mind to thoughts of 
and plans for 

Bodily Blessings. 
Bodily blessings are but secondary things, 
food and drink and raiment are but machin 
ery with which to work out the higher life. 


One should eat to live. One should be as 
well clothed as possible because that which 
is beautiful is closely akin to that which 


But to live for these things is to 
no better than the Roman 
who sits in his villa and 
thought to his clothing and his meals. 
teaching that if men are industrious, 
sober, honest and righteous, the matters of 
bread and drink and clothing will all come 
of themselves. And barring some exceptions 


is good. 
be degenerate 


gives his whole 
Jesus’ 


is 


this rule will be found to be universally 
true. 

The dual lesson of Jesus from the birds 
and flowers is that if we live for those 


things which fit one to be in the Kingdom 
of God, material things will not only largely 


take care of themselves, but we will find 
in our lives a growth of God’s plans as 


beautiful as is the growth which produces 
the leaves of the flower. 


God’s plans like lilies pure and white unfold, 
We must not tear the shut 
apart. 
Time will reveal the calyx of gold 
And when we reach that better land 
Where tired with sandles 
rest, 
I am sure we shall all say, “God knew best.” 


close leaves 


feet loosed may 


Twelve Little Boys 


There are twelve little boys I would tell you 
about 
(Just think what a dreadful noise) ; 
They are all of an age, just three and a half, 
These twelve little blue-eyed boys. 


There’s a doctor, a preacher, a farmer lad, 
And one is a soldier bold, 

Who rides about with his pistol and sword, 
Like the frog in the story of old. 


There’s the acrobat boy, with his heels in 
the air; 
But I think and so would you, 
That the sweetest of all is the boy who sings 
“Two Little Girls in Blue.” 


Sweetest of all, did I say? There’s one 
Who sits—dear little man— 

Just “thinking of mother” the red lips say, 
As only a baby can. 


There is one little boy, I am sorry to say, 
Who will cry and pout and fret; 

Who likens himself to a “bad, bad man, 
Who loves no one,” and yet 


Somehow we think that he loves us all; 
For the clouds soon pass away, 
And a sweet smile dimples the tear-stained 
face, 
Like a sunbeam gone astray. 


There is “auntie’s sweetheart” and “uncle’s 
boy,” 
And “brother’s little brother,” 
And “father’s man”—I think you scarce 
Could find just such another. 


But when the hour comes for the good-nignt 
kiss 
To these laddies so precious to me, 
I find just one poor tired little boy, 
As sleepy as sleepy can be. 
—Selected. 
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THE CHRISTIAN 


TEACHER TRAINING COURSE 


By H. D.C. 


THE KINDERGARTEN 
CHILD 


(Continued. ) 


LESSON XVIIL. 


I. SPECIFIC AIMS OF KINDERGARTEN 
rEACHIN There are certain ends which 
" I varten rel should keep clearly 
] The impartation by Bible 

ries, songs, nature studies and brief mem 
vy verses simplet spiritual truths 
wou stro! ind good (od who makes 
i sustains all the beautiful and wonderful 
hings in the world and about His Son Jesus, 
Friend and Helper of little children 2) 

, ma n of the more fundamental moral 
ibits of obedient unselfishness, happiness, 
This implies the beginnings of dis 

’ in ‘control of, the egotist ten 
hild > The deve lopment or 

u s emotions as awe, reverence and 

Is | lren shoul me out f the 
! ry t u u wed conviction 
at tl in t rms the Great Loving 

\ nows and can do everything 

3 m at ints t be loved | 

is -_ m tur 


il REQUIREMENTS Ot 


I followit elements will be present in 
‘ taught ndergarten lesson 
SOMETHING TO WONDER AT. The 

\ lerftu ind unknown is fascinating to 

i I ause it gives free scope to thei 
ima i n and belongs ) " nstinetiv 
int ~ The wonde stories t the Bible 

" pp ! lels his class of lesson ma 

: DD i stop t xp n too much: th 

l \ rm its Wh mena pretu in 
$} planations, wi 1 will only 
nfuse it I in understand 1 enough 

if id n explain so much said a 

vy to s mother 
» SOMETHIN ro ASK ABOUT This 
nks sson on to the cul sity ’ the 
| I more questions, asked with a real 
des » know, that ar prov ked bw the 
! mol successful it is It must 
emembered that curiosity in the kinde1 
ten age is in objects, their origins and uses, 
ind 1 ita leas and their relations, and 
he te el 1 not be discouraged if 

ass is } rious about what she considers 

he vital poin f the lesson, which is probably 

‘ ibstract for their voung minds 
SOMETHING TO REMEMBER. rhe 

kindergarten age is the period of absorption, 
n itt = 1! s lay ne in stores to le 
van ! nowledg iter on: hence in 
every sson re shou be something which 
lhe iildren are expected to remember and be 
uestl 1 about on the following Sunday 


this end the lesson should Ix presented in 


‘ rm of a story, not a homily or pious 
i! Che merely verbal memory, however, 
. " ind memory verses should therefore 
_ t mnie frequently rep ited 
| SOMETHING TO SEE AND TOUCH 
At this ag ve sense of hearing needs to le 
eintfor his prineiple springs from thi 
sensa nat mightily with those of sight 
The point contact” should be 
wind it me concrete obj mnected with 
: rvday | It is here that na 
ire « es get their vital importan The 
rt the different stages of a plant’s 
1 seed to flower, and of its pe 
ter turning towards the sunlight. will 
ich the child more about God's power and 
ve than a hundred moralizings. Care should, 
however, be taken not to moralize too much 
the child’s interest is in the object itself, 
not its “lessons.” . 
» SOMETHING TO IMITATE. Character 
this stage is acquired by imitation Pre 
ept is of little use except to make parrots 


Maclachlan 





Hence in addition to the personal bearing of 
the teacher as the greatest of all essentials 
in character training, the lesson stories should 
have some personal touch in them that the 
hild can reproduce in its own way. Some 
times the children may be shown how to 


represent the point of the lesson dramatically 


n play-form as part of the class exercise. 
Children of this age imitate externals—ex 
pressions rather than feelings, arts rather 


words rather than their mean 
should be taken that the 
external features presented should have some 
truths 


than motive 


ing Hence care 


nnection with the inner moral 
be taught. 

INTELLE( APPROACH. 
ier should that the in 


ual approach to the child is cireum 


vital e 


to 


Ill rHE 
The teacl 


rUAL 
never forget 


te 


scribed by its lack of experience. Especially 
should it be kept in mind that the child gets 
knowledge by absorption rather than by rea 
son. It learns THINGS rather than ABOUT 


her than knows 


PHINGS! FEELS truth rat 

t intel tually indiscriminate curiosity and 
the instinets of wonder and imitation are the 
lief vehicles of its information. Hence the 


importance of having the right atmosphere, a 


true and beautiful environment. Hence posi 
tive instruction in h form of abstract 
statements or moral precepts should hav 
small play in the teaching of this period rs 
speak technically, the method should be “in- 
luctive that is to sav, the child should be 
llowed to work out the truth in its own 
way, always of course from the right models. 


Memory may be used to a limited extent, 


but it should always be re-enforced by the 
use of imagination and self-activity. 

IV. THE MORAL APPROACH. The kin 
lergal child is unmoral though not im 
moral. It is inelined to be egoistic and law 
less The will is undeveloped and spasmodic 
showing little power of self-restraint \c 
tion has not yet become deliberative, and con 


science is rudimentary. 


l IMITATION AND 


SUGt 





Imitation and suggestion are the chief means 
of moral training in this period. By imitat 
ng the teacher and the actions of the 
characters in the lesson stories, the child 
will learn by practice to walk in the right 
wa Right courses of conduct will be “sug 
vested” by wh these models do rather than 
by what thev sav It follows that moral 
eaching at this uge should be positive. 
Wrong ideas and actions should be diseour 
aged, not so much by prohibition, as by set 
ing an example in another direction. The 
word “don’t” should be sparingly used. 

2 AUTHORITY This does not mean 
that th hildren should not be brought 
under authority as such. On the contrary, 
he will of the teacher and the rules of the 
ass must be supreme, under the limitation. 
however, that the will of the child should 
never be “broken.” Authority in some sense 
s of the very essence of religion, and thus 
early in life the child should be taught the 
meaning of “Thou shalt.” The weakness of 
much kindergarten work is just the forget 


ting of this and the substitution of pleasure 


and self-interest for discipline and obedience. 
; THE PLAY INSTINCT 


, also 


has 


moral value. Even the simplest games hav: 
rules, and these demand self-control, pa 
tience., order, and the sense of routine. The 
wise teacher need not, therefore, be afraid. 


even in the Sunday-school, of play for its 


sake 


RELIGIOUS 


own 
¥ APPROACH. (1) THE 


SUPERNATURAL. A child's religion is not 
yet differentiated from the rest of its life. 
but is found everywhere. The child of this 
age is a natural myth-maker, personifying 


CENTURY 


everything and revelling in the 
however, to it 


which is, perfectly 


Henee ¢} 


ul 


breath.” 
Old 


wind is “God’s re 


of the Testament 


stories 


up in the kindergarten stage of Israels 1 
tory—furnish a “point of contact” poe 
the soul of the child and the God of q 


transition 
to 


tianity, and an ideal 
myth 


from t 
or ler}, 
moral conception of God and his y 
remembered that 


crude makings more 


orking 


must be the child 


May 20, 1900 


SUpernaty, 
pec il Natur 
he rain is “the tears of the angels-” 4 
Mlrae|, 
Which o, 





of God as a man, and has no diffey), 


“understanding” his 
The New 


omnipresence and . 
storie 


nipotence, estament 


Unies. 


more highly moralized and less anthropo, 
phie, are not so suitable : 
(2) AWE. The sense of awe has > 
to do with reverence and wi rship. Th 
soon loses interest in what is known uw 
it be connected with the Satisfaction 
bodily needs; but the unknown is as 


} 


delight. 


“wonder” 


petual source of 
Old Testament 


ing with 


storles—(od 
Abraham, the giving 


just the 


of the 


Law 


Sinai, ete.—will lay 


foundation for reverence and worship 

(3) ORIGINS. The child is interes 
causes of things, and the origin 
natural world and its movements, Stories 
creation and miracles crossing of the P 
Sea, calling down fire from heaven, the a 
ete.—have here their fitting place as 

¢ the child into right ideas ( 
Creator and Sustainer of the world 

1) HOME LIFE The home life 
children should furnish clues for tea 
about God the Father and His ving ca 
Htis children To the child with a 
home, prayer needs no explanation, and 


exception should be taken to the 


and egoistic character of Ss pravers 
in the class prayers, the moral and relig 
elements should be chiefly prominent in 


that by practice and imitation the child y 
learn that “Man does not live by 
alone , 

’ CAUTION, A normal child 
ave has little or no conception sir 


know not 


the need of salvation and should 


ing else than it is God’s child from ¢ 
beginning. It is a crime against child-natw 
to twist its mind into any _ theolog 

straight jacket Child conversions 


abnormal as convulsions. 
LITERATURE 
QUESTIONS: (1 


kindergarten 


Same as precedi 


What are the 


teaching 


quirements of the lesson 3) How s 
the following characteristics of child 
appealed to (1) Its sense p reepti 
its sense of wonder, and (3) its fa 
imitation. (4) Describe how g 
knowledge. 5) What does this 1 
about abstract teaching 6) Nan 
important elements in the moral trait 
of the child. 7) What is th pia 
authority in this training 8) How 


the “play instinet” be utilized 9) H 
would you utilize the child's vivid imagi 


tion for the purpose of religious training 
(10) What religious value can you get 
of its “sense of awe?” (11) Of what va 
is the “home life” in the religious trainil 
of the child? (12) Would you teach 
child of this age about sin and sa'vat 


Explain your answer. 


THE FRENCH WAY. 
(From “Success Magazine.”) 
[ popped the question to Marie, 
Like any other beau: 


She blushed and smiled and answered, “V 
For she is French. you know 

“My dear.” I asked her, bending low, 

(I feared my cake had turned to doug 
“Whom do you mean by we?” 


“Oo. U she. 


ing 


and said 


He re again % 


tall 


’ 
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Our Readers’ Opinions 


ed”—What Shall We 
Children 


ean readily 
of J. Ss. Hughes in 
Century, of April 29. But 
oung who read such vaporings? 

They read J. “Christ 
. baptize, and disclaims 
baptism 


“Befogg 

Teach Our 
Moore thre 
Christian 


the 


answer 
the 
what 


Brother 


rit asm 


Himselt 
that 


S. Hughes’: 
Paul 
in 


lid not . 
commission, 


What 
read to him: 


was any his 


} 


Hie 


there * 
ugh himself was also baptized. 


think One may 


baptizing 


. Lila 
the child 


— and more 
although Jesus baptized 
the child 


building the 


Iesus was making 


jisciples than John k 
not. but His dis¢ iples). But 
authorizes 


he 


will 


that it 
th builder ? 


ouse 15 ! 


who 
who authorizes 

The 
a practice” 
e then as readily “The 
ected the Counsel of God, not being bap 


he cut the “¢ 


might 
Would 


Pharisees 


yptism, the baptizer? child 


pote “Jesus vielded to 
believe. 
tof John” ’ or would amact 
down to a “yielding to a practice” 


“Baptism wasn't in Paul's 


The child reads, 
Hugh 3’ 

Epistle. 
the 


interpretation ot 
When ad to 


Corinthians hearing. 


mmission,” in 


Corinthian we re 
Many of 


can we get the 


eved and were bap ized,” 
1 to see that baptism was the obedience 
what the people at Corinth heard—and 
all who obeved—whether of Peter, o1 
Philip. or of Paul? Will the child grasp 
+t Paul “delivered that which he also re 
ed” at Corinth. when told wasn't in 
Paul’s commission” Mirabile dictu! Paul 
| his companions must have used a re 
of self-manufactured impediments in 
r Miiverances to have secured such uni 
rm results in baptism! 
Let J. S. Hughes replace his fietion with 
act and it will more re arly read 


John (authoriz 


Jesus, baptized mon than 
z my disciples, to reject whose teaching 
reject mi When John: is told ot 
his. he will sav. “He must increase, but | 
wt decrease.” John 3:26-30. “At Jeru- 


1 IT announce thro’ my apostles to many 
by Isaiah and 


ons the Law prophesic l 


ah To a Nicodemus of the 20th cen 
rv Jesus would say ‘| prompted Pets 
Pentecost when In Trespotse to | 
ind conviction, he preached tha a 
is ul shed forth the things seen and 
nd in my name and by my Spir 


ter said: “R pent and be baptized, every 
f 1, in the name of Jesus Christ. f 

~hal! receive th 

the 


irrection I 


remission of sins and ve 
Holy Spirit.’ 
s with them after 
ught them meerning the kingder 
Philip, full 


vospel concerning the 


the days I 


spirit of 
th res 
unl 


Deacon of my Spirit, 


Kingdom 


ind the name of Jesus Christ to 
tans. who were baptized, both men 


women.” 
Who will 


2:38 bears 


that the command of Acts 
not the authorship or authori 
Not Luke; for he writes Acts 2:: 
n fulfillment of Christ’s promise ot 
Irom on that 
m should 
tame unto all nations, 


say 


f Jesus‘ 
s p mwer 


high, and repentance and re 
ssion of sins be in his 


preached 
beginning from Jeru 
vem.” John, whom our brother quotes pre 
minently, writes: “This is the God 
it we keep His commandments.” Ave. 


re, speaking of Jesus Christ as the propi 


love of 


ition for our sins, and also for the whole 
rid, John writes: “And hereby we know 
tt we know Him, if we keep His com 
mandments. He that saith I know Him and 
Xeepeth not His commandments, is a liar, 


and the truth is not in him; but whosoever 
xeepeth His word; in him verily hath the 
ove of God perfected.” Is John’s 
Savior promised without obedience ? 

What shall we teach ? 


been 


Witt F. SHaw. 


“Is Protestantism a Failure?” 


the Christian 
Century of April 22 with caption, 
several times over with much interest. 

I do not think that is just the way to put 


the case. 


in 
above 


I have read the editorial 


has not failed. It has fully 
served its purpose in the world economy up 
to the present hour. It may be passing: it 
probably is. 


Protestantism 


The spirit which directs the course of 
things by evolution produces these changes 
and if the time is ripe for a change it will 


be made and the nature of it as well as the 
means by which it shall be produced witl be 
provided by a power far above the will of 
man. 

It is our privilege and duty to watch 


for and read the signs of the times and put 


ourselves into a line with the evolutionary 
ferees that we may be used by them to ad 
vantage of the world. 

1 am of the opinion that the coming trend 
of religious thought and action will be more 


world interested than the passing form of 
Christianity was. It be discovered that 
the Catholic interpretation of Jesus has not 


may 


been true to facts in every respect and that 
the religion which has been attributed to 
the Christ*does not reflect his real thought 


or carry out fully his world purpose. 
Phere is working 


the 


a spirit of deep inquiry 
thousands 


in minds of as never before, 
creating a determination to follow’ the 
“sourees” to their sources and learn all that 


be known to our age of this wonderful 
Man and his idea. I feel quite sure that the 
result radical our 
ideas of religious life and service. 

I feel that the 
be a Christianity 
little on the authority of 
heretofore 


may 


will be a reconstruction of 


-ure coming religion will 


which will vers 


depend 
writings regarded 
the lift 


giving direction and 


sacred but on of the 


as 
spirit within humanity, 
power in the effort to realize the divine ideal 
individual and life here 


im the social on this 


p!anet. Sincerely. 
F. M. CUMMINGS 
Sedan, Kan., April 30, 1909. 


Booker T. Washington and 
Prohibition 


By William Oeschger. 


In the hopes that what is here given may 
be of assistance in winning temperance vi 
ories these lines are written. Because of 
’ ree local option contest in a city wher 
there is a large eolored mstituency the 
writer wrote Mr. Booker T. Washington for 
his views on the effeet of closing the saloons 
on the Negro race and upon the race differ 
ences, In a letter sent to Mr. Washington 
on March 29, 1909. among other things, the 
following was Incorporated: 

“| write vou these lines to ask you the 
direct question, Do vou think that the pro 


hibition of the liquor traffic. the abolition of 
<aloons, will be a blessing to the colored race ? 


Secondly. do you think that the race differ 


ences will be helped by the closing of the 
saloons, as you see the problem?” 

To this letter the following reply was re 
ceived: 

“Tuskegee Institute, Ala., April 1, 1909. 
“Rev. William Oeschger, Vincennes, Ind. 

“My Dear Mr. Oeschger: I have your kind 
letter of March 29. I am writing to say 
that I fully believe that prohibition in the 


South and elsewhere is perhaps the greatest 
blessing to the Negro race since Emancipation. 


Everywhere I have been I have noted a 
change for the better and that the relations 
between the white and colored races are 
becoming more and more friendly. I have 
had opportunity to observe these relations 
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recently on trips I have made through the 
states of Mississippi and South Carolina. 
“Thanking you for your letter and for your 
interest in the subject of prohibition, | am 
Yours truly, 


BooKER T. WASHINGTON 


A Little Nonsense 
LIBELOUS. 


allow any one as 


“I wouldn't to speak 
disrespectfully of my father as that fellow 
just spoke of yours.” 

“Did he insult 


my poor old dad? Let me 
get at him. Id have him know my pro 
genitor is just as good as any one. What did 
he say?” 
“He said you looked like your father.” 


Des Moines Register. 


BEST WISHES. 
“What do think!” 
theatrical star, proudly. 


the 


“They are going to 


you exclaimed 


name a new cigar after me.” 


“Well,” rejoined the manager, “here’s hop 


ing it will draw better than you do.”—Chi- 
cago News. 
TOO TRUE. 
“No one understands me!” he groaned; “no 


one on earth.” 
It is the old story wrung from many a 
tortured, youthful heart. The sufferer is 


generally mistaken, but the pain is no less 
Yet in this the man’s 
complaint was true. Nobody on earth could 


poignant. instance 


understand him. 

For he was an announcer of trains at the 
Union Depot. Cleveland Leader. 

A LEAP-YEAR HINT. 

Jack—"“The fortune-teller said I would 
marry a blonde.” 

selle—“Did she say how soon?” 

Jack—‘“In six months.” 

Belle (coyly) “T can easily be a blonde 
by that time Jack.”—Boston Transcript. 


THE SLUMBERS OF THE BROOK. 
The poetical young man with soulful eyes 


was walking with his matter-of-fact brother 


by the brookside. 

“How the stream tosses in its slumber!” 
he exclaimed, 

‘Yes.” answered his brother. “and you 


would, too, if your bed was full of stones.” 


Youth's Companion 


IT DIED HARD. 


‘It is clear, Poston,” said Herlock Shomes, 
“that the farmer who raised the spring 
chicken was very tender hearted.” 

“How in the world do you know that?” 
asked the astonished Poston. 


rhe farmer hesitated 


“It’s simple enough. 


so long before striking the final blow 


ton Transcript. 


A LITERARY PROJECT. 
“So you have a great idea for a novel.” 
a? 
“Who is going to write it?” 
“Oh, I details. 
at of the 
striking cover designs ever introduced to the 
Washington Star. 


answered the publisher, 


What 
most 


haven't into 


gone 


we're work on now is one 


holiday trade.” 


ON THE SAFE SIDE. 
Visitor—“Well, son, what will you be when 
you grow up?” 

Tommy (aged nine)—‘A soldier.” 

Visitor—“But you will be in danger of get- 
ting killed.” 

Tommy—“Who'll kill me?” 

Visitor—“Why, the enemy.” 

Tommy—“Then I'll be the enemy.”—Cath- 


olic News. 
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WITH THE WORKERS 


church makes Home Mis 
Four additions re 
Bentley’s ministry 


Th 
sionary 
cently under C. C 


Orange, Cal., 


offering of $1090 


Charles T. Radford has well in his grasp 
the situation at Monrovia, Cal., where the 
church was recently greatly strengthened by 
the Stivers meeting. 

John T. Stivers is well into a remarkable 


Whittier, Cal. He 
capacity of the building taxed 
additions at the close of the first 
dications favor many additions. 


reports the 
and twenty 
week. In 


meeting at 


The Japanese Christian Church of Los An- 
geles, celebrated its first anniversary with 
prepared exercises Friday evening, May 7. We 
understand that A. C. Smither, Mrs. Reba B. 
Smith, in addition to a number of Japanese 
Christians made addresses. 

Jesse P. McKnight, the pastor at Magnolia 
avenue, Los Angeles, has been granted a leave 
of absence that he might take an extended 
tour abroad. He expects to sail from New 
York early in July and will travel through 
Europe and the Holy Land. 


W. H. Martin and wife are in fair way to 
repeat their great Fresno work at Whittier, 
Cal. The time element is the only element 


lacking, and this is sure to come if the Lord 
gives these Christian workers the expectancy 
of life 

F. E. Hagin of Japan has been assisting 
Robert Grieve in a meeting at Glendora, Cal. 
There were thirty-two additions to the 
church. Mr. Hagin leaves this week to do 
convention work in the West under the For- 
eign Board. 

Levi MeCash always substantial 
work in the upbuilding of a congregation. His 
work at Ontario has moved steadily forward, 
month by month these two years. With a 
church membership of 115, they have a Sun- 
day-school enrollment of 230. 


Willis S. Myers, of the Naomi Ave. 
Church, Los Angeles, has taken a leave of ab- 
sence to hold a meeting at Escondido, Cal. 
For a month now Fred Lee has been on the 
ground preparing the way, and a large tent 
has been provided, and a fine meeting will 
doubtless be held. 


does a 


There are strong indications of a large 
delegation from southern California to the 


Centennial convention. The exact rates re- 
main to be fixed by the general passenger 
agents which meet in Seattle early in June. 
A special train will be run through to Pitts- 
burg from Los Angeles. 


This is proving a season of evangelistie ac- 
tivity in the churches of southern California. 
S. M. Martin and Prof. Hogett, having con- 
cluded a successful meeting at Covina, are 
now leading the forces to victory at Fullerton. 
This meeting began last Wednesday evening, 
the 2lst in a large tent brought to Fullerton 
for this purpose. 

Mrs. H. T. Buff, the good wife of our ven 
erable brother, who has served a life time in 
the Christian ministry, passed to her reward 
last week. She died at the home of her 
daughter, Mrs. Ernest Whipp at Brawley, in 
Imperial Valley, Cal. Burial took place at 
Pamona. A more extended notice will prob- 
ably be furnished the papers. 


The moving picture machine which created 
such an interest through the Central States 
in the March offering, is to make the tour 
to the western conventions this summer. F. 
E. Hagin of Japan, will be spokesman for it, 
and beginning with Texas he will make a 
tour of the Mountain States, returning south- 
ward by way of the coast conventions. 


Grant K. Lewis, Southern California secre 
tary, is in the field with his stereopticon lec 
ture entitled “Uncle Johnnie Appleseeds,” and 
everywhere splendid audiences gather to hear 
his message, and the responses indicate the 
largest offering in the history of this mission- 
ary enterprise. Mr. Lewis confidently ex- 
pects that the churches of southern California 
will reach their apportionment of $1.00 per 
member for Home Missions this year. He is 
speaking every night at some church and 


twice on Sundays. 


[he church at Rialto, Cal., last year re- 
ceived $300 from our Home Missionary So 
ciety in order to support its pastor. This 


year they are self-supporting and their con- 
tribution for missions has about reached the 
$1,000 mark. This illustrates the fact that 
the surest way to preach the gospel abroad 
is to carefully sow the seed in the home land. 

The work at Glendale, Cal., where the new 
church was organized last fall is prospering 
under the ministry of J. W. Utter. The new 
building is completed and was occupied for 
the first time on May 2. This will mark the 
beginning of a protracted meeting, the pastor 
and Prof. B. B. Stout doing the preaching. 
At the close of this meeting this splendid new 


property costing about $5,000 will be dedi- 
cated. 
Grant K. Lewis, California, has received 


from the Centennial Committee at Pittsburg 
a set of thirty stereopticon slides which illus- 
trate the beginning and progress of the Dis- 
ciples of Christ. Among them are the pic- 
tures of the pioneer fathers, the Brush Run 
Church, scenes at Bethany, and other persons 
and places made notable by these historic 
movements in the church of God. Under the 
auspices of the Auxiliary to the C. W. B. M. 
he recently delivered this lecture at San Ber- 
nardino. It is an instructive, inspirational 
speech on our Centennial. Mr. Lewis will be 
glad to deliver it free of charge and for the 
good of the work wherever invited? 

B. B. Tyler is to be present and contribute 
his personality and messages at’ the annual 
convention at Long Beach, Cal., to be 
held August 11 to 22. Other prominent 
brethren are expected. A full announcement 
will be made in the near future. On Sunday 
afternoon, April 18, Bercal Hall was dedi- 
cated hy the young people of Naomi Ave. 
Chureh, Los Angeles. This splendid class 
consisting of 125 members, is probably the 
largest in Los Angeles. They have built this 
hall, and propose to make it the center of 
their Christian activity and social life for 
southeast Los Angeles. The building cost 
$1,000, and is on the property owned by the 
ehurch. C. C. Chapman was dedicator and all 
the money was raised to meet expenses. 


New Mexico-West Texas 
Convention 

The New Mexico-West Texas Convention 
will be held at El Paso, Texas, May 29 to 
June 2, ticket limits being May 26 to June 
5. One and one-fifth fare is granted east of 
El Paso and one and one-fourth fare west. 
Buy full fare ticket coming, and be sure to 
get certificate from agent, which will entitle 
you to reduced rate on return trip. We must 
have fifty tickets beside the clergy tickets. 
W. J. Wright, J. H. Mohortor, J. C. Mason 
and Mrs. Ida W. Harrison are among those 


who are on the program. The El Paso 
Church bids you a hearty welcome and will 
entertain you free. 

H. B. Roptson, Pastor. 











Refreshing 
Sleep 


Comes After a Bath with 


( warm water andGlenn’s Sulphur 
Soap. It allays irritation and 
leaves the skin cool, soothed 
and refreshed. Used just before 
retiring induces quiet and restful 
sleep. Always insist on 


Glenn’s 
Sulphur Soap 


All druggists keep it. 





Mill's Hair and Whisker Dye 
Miack er Brewn, 50c. 








The congregation at Hamlin, Texas, ded. 
icated an excellent $3,200 chureh buildine 
April 18. William Peem is the pastor, ~ 

H. A. Carpenter of Whitehall, IIl., has pro 
posed that all the churches consecrate ome 
Lord’s Day this year to the appeal for min. 
isterial volunteers. This suggestion must 
appeal to every man as both timely and Vital, 
Responding to it, W. R. Warren, Centenpig) 
Secretary, says: “Let Sunday, May 30, be 
the day! Let every preacher exalt his call. 
ing, and lead his congregation in prayer tha: 
the Lord of the harvest may send forth la- 
borers into his harvest. Let him anticipate 
the service by talking personally with prom. 
ising young men. Let him press the inyitg. 
tion after the sermon with as much earnest. 
ness as he does the call for confessions, Let 
him and all the leaders of the congregation 
follow up the occasion as consecrated com. 
mon sense may suggest. Let both the num. 
bers and the names of volunteers be reported 
both to the Centennial office and to the 
church papers.” 


Best Seal for 
Jelly Glasses 


The way to be 
certain of keep- 
ing jellies un- 
harmed by mold 
or damp is to 
discard trouble- 
some paper 
covers and pour 
melted paraffine 
directly on the 
contents of each 
glass after jellies are cool. 


Pure Refined 
PARAFFINE 


when cool, makes an air-tight seal and is 
more convenient than the old way. Fruit 
jars are sealed by dipping caps into melted 
paraffine after closing. 

Use Pure Refined Paraffine as a polish 
for uncarpeted floors—put a little in hot 
starch to give finish to linens—add it to hot 
wash water and make the washing easier. 
Write fora neat Paraffine Paper Pad for use 
on ironing-day. It keeps sad-irons from 
sticking. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 
























ST. LOUIS 


VIA THE 





FROM CHICAGO 


10:02 A. M. 10:15 P.M. 
DAYLIGHT AND DIAMOND SPECIALS 
By Way of Springfield 


' 
Buffet-club cars, buffet-library cars, comple 
dining cars, parlor cars, drawing-room and buffet 
sleeping cars, reclining chair cars. 





Through tickets, rates, etc., of I C. B R. 
agents and those of connecting lines. 


A. H. HANSON, Pass’ Traf. am; . 
Ss. G. HATCH, Gen’! ass'r Agen rs 
aan 
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-an We Stand the Test? 


the first of the year we have been 


ance . . 
waving Acts of Apostles anew in all of our 
~ 1. echools. Never in our history have 
~» Bible schools reached so many people as 


--. the past few months, consequently, 
wo has never been a time when so many 
seople have been studying this great book, 
sd never has it been studied so carefully. 
What has God a right to expect of us as 
sult of this widespread and diligent study 
; +his marvelous book? Nothing less than 
‘ye. that the whole church from its young- 
+ member in every Bible school to its 
maturest supporter should be moved by a 
deep. strong. intelligent missionary zeal 
ghich will surpass anything that the church 
has ever before experienced. : 
“If this be not the result of our study of 
the book for the past few months, it will 
mean that we have been studying it in- 
jiferently under careless teachers, or that 
we are deliberately disobedient to the heaven- 
iy yision which moved the Apostles and the 
varly church to the accomplishment of the 
creat purpose of our Lord. tw 
“Children’s Day for Foreign Missions, June 
¢. 1909, is a testing day for more than a 
nillior Disciples of Christ in the world. Will 
we stand the test, or shall we be weighed in 
the balance and found wanting? Loyalty to 
our Lord and the responsibility of our knowl- 
ajge demand that every Bible school in our 
brotherhood secure the co-operation of the 
ghole church on that day in making an 
offering which shall hasten the accomplish- 
ment of the eternal purpose of God to send 
the light of the Gospel to the uttermost 
rts of the earth. Can we stand the test? 
This should be a matter of pride to us 
during this year of Centennial aims as well 
as a matter of loyalty. This year of all 
the years of our history, the school or church 
should feel ashamed that does not respond 
to this great teaching which has been before 
the heart of the church for these past few 
months. $100,000.00 from 8,000 Bible schools 
js a very small acknowledgement of our 
responsibility to this great opportunity and 
obligation. 


a 


es 


MARION STEVENSON, 
National Superintendent of Bible Schools. 


Dedication at Hannibal, Mo. 


Disciples in Hannibal, Mo., are rejoicing in 
the erection of a new church on the south 
side of their city. That side of the city is 
rapidly growing in population of late, mainly 
due to the erection of the Burlington shops 
and certain factories there. The church build- 
ing proper is the gift of Mr. W. H. Dulany, 
who provided $10,000 on condition that not 
less than $5,000 in addition was raised to 
furnish the church and buy the lot. F. M. 
Rains dedicated the church Sunday, May 9. 
A large congregation essembled. At the close 
of the sermon $2,500 was raised which cleared 
the parsonage and furnishings of debt, thus 
giving the south side a property worth about 
$19,000. 

The new house is of Gothic style, with cor- 
ner tower. The outside walls are all of 
pressed brick. The auditorium is a combina- 
tion one, with church auditorium and Sunday- 
school room on the same level. Both rooms 
have bowed floor so that when the folding 
partition is raised the two rooms make one 
large one. There is a gallery in the Sunday- 
school room. The class rooms are so ar- 
ranged that the rostrum can be well seen 
from them. Every seat in both rooms is a 
good one from which to see and hear the 
speaker. In the basement there are the pri- 
mary room, furnace—steam heat—dining 
room, wash room, etc. The baptistry is of 
cement under the pulpit rostrum. The choir 
loft is above the pulpit rostrum. The win- 
dows are of fine stained glass. Since this is 
the only church on the south side, a fine bell 
has been placed in the tower to remind the 
people of the approaching hour for church 
service, wherever they may attend. 

This is a fruitful field. The Sunday-school 
already has had an attendance of 216 in the 
three Sundays of its existence. The church 
Was organized only three weeks ago and the 
first sermon was on Saturday, the 8th, by 
F. M. Rains. 

The new organization starts off with a 
membership of about 150, with prospects of 
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many more to be added soon in the locality. 
This leaves the First Church with a member- 
ship still of about nine hundred. C. R. Sco- 
ville and his company, while holding a suc- 
cessful meeting at the First Church, laid the 
cornerstone of the new building November 
11, 1908. Clarence E. Wagner, of Palmyra, 
has been called to the pastorate of this re- 
markable church, and with his splendid equip- 
ment in mind and heart we predict for the 
union of people and preacher great success 
in Christian work. He begins his pastorate 
May 16, with a beautiful and useful edifice 
and a loyal, consecrated people. 


Northfield’s Summer Program 


Many Speakers from Many Denominations 
and Many Lands. 


The program for the Summer Conferences 
at Northland clearly indicates that D. L. 
Moody’s desire that Northfield stand for in- 
terdenominational gatherings is still being 
carried out. Speakers from nearly every evan- 
gelical denomination will be heard. And 
although sectarianism is seldom mentioned, 
the receptions and the friendly rivalry, over 
the number of delegates, and in the inter- 
denominational baseball series, at which the 
umpires and many of the players are min- 
isters, show how completely everybody finds 
a welcome in Northfield. Prominent among 
this year’s list of speakers are: Rev. Henry 
S. Coffin, Dr. John Douglas Adam, Rev. John 
S. Carson, Dr. Arthur T. Pierson, Rev. G. A. 
Johnston-Ross, Rev. G. Glen Atkins, Rev. 
Frank W. Gunsaulus, Rev. J. H. Jowett, 
Canon Cody, Rev. John A. Hutton, Rev. J. 
Stuart Holden, and Dr. Len G. Broughton. 
Numerous other speakers will be announced 
later. 

The program also indicates the interna- 
tional feature of Northfield. It attracts people 
from every section of this land and its in- 
fluence has spread far beyond the borders 
of America. Speakers come to Northfield 
from nearly every country. Mission fields 
will be represented by prominent mission- 
aries, among them being Dr. W. T. Gren- 
fell, medical missionary of the Labrador, and 
Dr. S. M. Zwemer, who was one of the 
pioneers in Arabia. England, as in the past, 


furnishes some of the strongest speakers. 
In fact, Northfield has been the means of 
introducing to America some of the fore- 
most English divines, notably Dr. F. B. 
Meyer, Rev. G. H. C. Macgregor, Dr. G. 


Campbell Morgan, and Rev. J. Stuart Holden. 
Rev. J. H. Jowett, of Birmingham, who will 
make his first visit to America in connection 
with the General Conference in August, is, 
however, well known here through his writ- 
ings, which have won for him already a 
host of admirers on this side of the Atlantic. 
He is one of the dominant figures in the 
Non-Comformist church today. Rev. J. Stuart 
Holden, of London, will be welcomed again, 
and Rev. G. A. Johnston-Ross, of Cambridge, 
will return to Northfield after a two years’ 
absence. Other Englishmen announced for 
the platform are Rev. John Kelman, of huin- 
burgh, Rev. Charles E. Brown, of the Na- 
tional Council of Evangelical Free Churches, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Charles S. Studd, members 
of the well known missionary family. Scot- 
land will be represented by Rev. John A. 
Hutton, of Glasgow, and Canon Cody, of 
Tororito, will be among the Canadian speak- 
ers. Many of these pastors will aid in con- 
ducting the Ministers’ Sub-Conference, which 
will be led by Rev. G. A. Johnston-Ross, and 
will take place during the August Confer- 
ence. It is hoped that this will be as helpful 
as was the discussion of Laymen’s Work 
which was held last year. 

The dates of the seven different gatherings 
follow: Young Men’s Student Conference, 
July 2 to 11; Young Women’s Conference, 
July 13 to 20; Women’s Home Missionary 
Conference, July 14 to 20; Summer School for 
Women’s Foreign Missionary Societies, July 
22 to 29; Summer School for Sunday-school 
Workers, July 22 to 29; General Conference 
of Christian Workers, July 31 to August 15; 
Post Conference, August 17 to about Oc- 
tober 1. 





George B. Stewart of Warrensburg, Mo., 
who is spending some time in Colorado 
Springs, is addressing the Y. M. C. A. there 
in a series of Sunday afternoon services. 
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Missouri State Convention 

After thirty-four years the Missouri State 
Convention again returns to St. Louis. It 
will be held at the Union Ave. Christian 
Church, June 18-24. In view of the fact that 
it is more difficult to arrange accommodation 
at short notice in a large city than in smaller 
places, it is very desirable that all who ex- 
pect to attend shali send in their names at 
once to the chairman of registration, Mr. T. 
C. Clark, 2712 Pine St., St. Louis, or to Mr. 
r. L. Horn, chairman of the entertainment 
committee, at 710 Washington Ave., St. 
Louis. _ Mr. Lee W. Grant, 910 Carleton Bldg., 
is chairman of the general executive com- 
mittee, and Mr. C. Hy. Brown, 400 S. 4th 
St., general secretary. Mr. R. D. Paterson, 
care Buxton & Skinner, is chairman of the 
music committee. A boat excursion is be- 
ing arranged for the benefit of the Orphans’ 
Home on the last day of the convention, 
and Mr. Elmer Shepard, 5947 Easton Ave., 
has this matter in charge. 

The St. Louis churches give a cordial invi- 
tation to the brethren throughout the State 
to be with them this centennial year. Lodg- 
ing and breakfast will be provided to all 
the delegates and visitors who desire this. 

PavuL Moore. 


A WOMAN’S IDEA OF SUMMER COMFORT 


To every woman, especially the woman 
who keeps house, the topic of summer com- 
fort in the home is one of never-failing in- 
terest. 

This is particularly true where comfort in 
the kitchen is concerned as it is in this one 
room that the most trying part of the work 
is done such as cooking, baking, ironing, and 
heating water for wash-day purposes. Even 
in cool weather such work is not altogether 
welcome, but it becomes drudgery on days 
when the mercury is trying to jump through 
the top of the thermometer, aided by a hot 
stove that diffuses its almost unbearable heat 
through the kitchen. 

But such days are past. With the New 
Perfection Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook Stove, 
kitchen drudgery becomes kitchen comfort, 
for this wonderful stove is so constructed 
that it not only produces quick results, but 
does it all without perceptibly raising the 
kitchen temperature. 

All this means real comfort to the woman 
who works in the kitchen, especially when 
considered with the added advantages in the 
saving of time; in the doing away with all 
carrying of coal, wood and ashes; in having 
a stove that can be turned on or off, high or 
low, as required; and in not having to keep 
it lighted when not in use. 

Then there is the saving of fuel to be con- 
sidered; and it is here also that the New Per- 
fection excels. Although equipped with three 
burners it has but one oil reservoir, thus 
reducing three separate filling operations to 
one. 

Besides all this, the “New Perfection” is the 
only oil stove built with a cabinet top. Its 
commodious top shelf is particularly useful 
for warming plates and keeping food hot 
after it is cooked. In addition there are two 
drop shelves on which may be set the teapot 
or coffee pot and small cooking utensils. Also 
has two racks for holding towels. 

Altogether the “New Perfection” is a stove 
of wonderful utility. Its extremely hand- 
some appearance sets off any kitchen to full 
advantage. It is superior to the hot coal 
range no matter what the point of com- 
parison may be—or whether regarded as a 
summer stove only or as a stove for year 
round use. 

Another household article of unusual con- 
venience is the Rayo Lamp, a scientifically 
constructed lamp that will adorn any room— 
whether library, parlor, dining-room or bed- 
room. The Rayo Lamp gives a mellow, 
steady light that does not tire the eyes. Its 
center draft burner of the latest design and 
its fine porcelain shade make it a lamp of 
combined usefulness and beauty. 

The New Perfection Wick Blue Flame Oil 
Cook Stove and the Rayo Lamp constitute 
two household articles that will meet any 
woman’s idea of home comfort. In the thou- 
sands of homes in which they are already 
used they are making things cheerful because 
of their absolute safety, great simplicity, and 
wonderful convenience. 
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Six persons were received into the church 
at Belding, Mich., April 25. Five young ladies 
by baptism, and one man, head of a tamily. 


0. W. Winter, the pastor, is pushing the work. 
Des Moines, 
ditions to their churches Sunday, May 
Finis Idleman (Central 
Charles S. Medbury (Univ 
confessions; J. M. Van torn 


lowa, ministers reported ad- 
v, as 
ont con 
rsity), 
(4 apitol 


follows 
lession; 
two 
Hill 

At Santa Barbara, Cal., where Sumner T. 
Martin ministers, the church is enjoying a 
Sunday-school institute conducted by E. W. 
rhornton, the Sunday-school man. Lhe place 


, three confessions. 


and power of the Bible-school is appreciated 
as never before. The church is planning a 
yreat evangelistic campaign for this fall. 
George L. Snively, evangelist, has removed 
from Greenville, to Lewistown, lll. He in 
tends to give his time constantly to evan 
gelistie work Just now Mr. Snively is in 
a good meeting at Valdosta, Ga., where R. 
W. Wallace is pastor. His next meeting is 


George Pruvitt at Aurora, Mo. 


vith 


From the report of the church at Chaplin, 
lll., where T. L. Read ministers, we take the 
following for the year ending April 30; Sez 
mons preached, 150; number added to mem 

letters granted, five; loss DN 


bership, 109; 
re 101. Funerals, five; mar 
Money given for missions through 


t i e*; ain, 


riages, six. 


all departments, $270.02. Amount expended 

ur ocal improvements and back debts, 

745.80 current expenses, $1,200; total, 

$2,215.84. Five organized adult classes. An 
age attendance of 112 for April. 

John G,. Slayter recently closed a meeting 
with the Connellsville, Pa., church, of which 
C. M. Watson is pastor. There were thirty 
eight additions to the church. Twenty-eight 
were by baptism. Fourteen were men, with 
a total of twenty-four adults. These excel 


lent results came in the face of sixteen days 


of rain out of the twenty-one days of meet 
ing When it didn’t rain, it blew a hurri 
cane, a weather condition unprecedented. Yet 
with fine courage Mr. Slayter preached his 


big, positive, inspiring message to the uplift 


ot saints and the saving of sinners. When 
he left Connellsville for his meeting in Mat 
tins Ferry, Ohio, which begins May 11, he 
went from a congregation which had been 
wreatly blessed by his presence. 

Bolenge Haut Congo, Africa.—Since my 
irrival here last October there have been one 
hundred and twenty people baptized at 
Bolenge, and eight more up the Bosira. We 
have not heard from Longa since the last 
incoming of the evangelists, so cannot report 
in full We are prospering, but how much 
we need the school to train more evangelists. 
and w much we need more missionaries 
to help us We received word recently that 
t score or more inquirers were waiting for 
baptism at Bonveka The distance is too 
great for them to come to us. and too ex 
DEeNnslVE and it’s a hard and long trip for 
us in a canoe We hope and pray that ou 
friends will help us to take the gospel with 
greater speed. Hasten the steamet Yours 
in his righteous cause.—Charles P. Hedges 


AUSTIN HUNTER IN ROCKFORD. 
We closed a 


ot evange listic services 


series 
Austin 
Sev 


three weeks’ 
Brother 
evangelist. 
re sponded to the 

make confession of 


have just 
with 
Hunter of Indianapolis as 
enty 
invitation, forty-eight to 
their faith in Christ and twenty-three to 
unite by letter or statement. There had been 
four confessions and baptisms the three Sun 
days preceding the beginning of the meetings, 
and there will be a good number of additions 
few weeks. The church has 


om persons Gospel 


during the next 


been permanently quickened and _ strength 
ened Northern Illinois is proverbially a 
difficult field for our people. Rockford is no 

We have been fortunate here, 


exception. 
however, in purchasing one of the most beau 
tiful and advantageously located sites in the 
city. Our chapel, which seats comfortably 


about 300, is already too small. Brother 


Hunter was with us just three weeks and one 
day, beginnin 
Sunday, May 
worse April weather. 


Easter Sunday and closing 
We have never experienced 
During the first and 


ao 
tod 
9 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


WORKERS 


third weeks there were only two evening each 
week without rain. The meetings were twice 
interfered with just at the most critical times. 
Che attendance and interest were remarkable 
whenever the weather was reasonably good. 
Brother Austin Hunter is almost an ideal 
evangelist. He combines the highest culture, 
the deepest consecration and the broadest 
sympathies. He is a preacher of great power 
and an effective personal worker. Any church 
that him for a meeting will be 
vreatly blessed. W. D. Ward, 
Pastor Central Christian Church. 


secures 


Some April Happenings in 
Kentucky 


Work at Latonia is doing well, as told by 
H. C. Runyon. 

J. L. Hall added two and 
the Sandy Valley. 

Six baptisms reported by G. H. Thomas in 
Second London District. 

W. P. Collins is in Sandy Valley also. Four 
added and one preacher located. 

J. B. Briney reports six added at 
town; five of them heads of families. 

Three added in First London district, as 
reported by the evangelist, R. B. Baker. 

J. B. Flinchum had a good month in Breath 
itt county. Nine baptized; two others added. 

L. A. Kohler says the meeting at Bromley 
although there 


worked hard in 


Bards- 


Was quite a success, were 
few added. 

G. B. Swann filled his appointments in 
Hopkins and Webster counties and reports 
matters as usual. 


E. C. two Sundays at 


and matters 


Lunger preached 
Second Church, Richmond, 
progress as usual, 

South Louisville had 
Lockhart all the month 
progressing fairly well. 

A. E. Robertson reports 
Harlan county. A meeting to be 
the county seat in June. 

Thirteen baptized by Z. 
He dedicated a new 


the services of J. B. 
and matters are 
fair in 
held at 


progress 


Ball and two 


house at 


others added. 
Goochland, Rockeastle county. 

W. A. Wolfe says that matters are pro- 
gressing very well at Springfield where he 


preaches three Sundays each month. 

D. G. Combs was at work all the 
Added nine. He was at Providence in 
ster county and the brethren 
all of his efforts. 

W. J. Hudspeth held a meeting at Prom 
ley, Kenton county, and another at Glencoe, 
Gallatain county. Nineteen added and a good 
work done at both places. 

\. Sanders has resigned at Paintsville and 
gone to Lockland, Ohio, where he is already 
at work. He was useful at the place he has 
just left and in the surrounding country. 

W. J. Cocke’s work was at Ewing, Fleming 
county. He was asked to go there with a 
view of organizing a new congregation. He 
baptized twenty, reclaimed fourteen, eighty- 
nine united by letter or statement and eight 
came from other religious bodies, making a 
total of 131. Money raised to support 
preacher half time, meeting self-supporting. 
He is to be in The Purchase for much of the 
time during the remainder of the year. 

H. W. Elliott was at work all the month; 
most of the time away from his desk. The 
total receipts were $756.77. This is an im- 
provement March and over the corre- 
sponding month of last vear. This does not 
pay the expenses of the month. We urge all 
our friends who can help the work to do so 
promptly. Some churches are taking com- 
bined offerings. A prompt remittance from 
these will help us very much. This is our 
hard time of the year. Every dollar that 
can be sent in for the work is sorely needed. 
We are a month behind in paying the men. 
Help us to send all that is due them at the 
close of each month. H. W. Ex.iorr, 

Sec. and Treas. K. C. M. C. 

Sulphur, Ky., May 4, 1909. 


month, 
Web- 


one of writes 


over 
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Books You Need 


We offer some of the most timely and viz, 
books now appearing among the Disciples of 
Christ. You need every one of this splonn: 
list. _— 


OUR CENTENNIAL BOOK. 
“Historical Documents Advocating 
tian Union.” Edited by C. A. Young, 


This book is the classic for this our Com , 
year. It contains Thomas Campbell's “Deckeaal 
and Address”; Alexander ‘ : 
the Law”; Boston W. Stone’s “Last Will and Teg” 
ment of the Springfield Presbytery”; . — 
“Our Position”; J. H. Garrison’s “The World's Wet 
of Our Plea.” Beautifully illustrated. Reta). = 
$1.00. No one should allow the Centennial om 
without possessing this book. ? Pam 

Z. T. Sweeney, Columbus, Ind., a Preacher 
of national reputation, writes: 


“I congratulate you on the happy thought of 
collecting and editing these documents. Ther 
ought to be in the home of every Disciple of 
Christ in the Land, and I believe they shou 
have a large and increasing sale in years to 
come.” 7 


Basic Truths of the Christian Faith, , 
Herbert L. Willett, author of The Rulin, 
Quality, Teaching of the Books, Prophets of 
Israel, etc., ete. Post 8vo., cloth, 127 pages, 
Front cover stamped in gold, gilt top, illus. 
trated, 75 cents, paper 25 cents. 








ee, 


A powerful and masterful presentation of the great 
truths for the attainment of the life of the spirit, 
Written in a charming and scholarly style. [t holds 
the reader’s fascinated attention so closely that it is 
a disappointment if the book has to be 
before it is finished. 

J. E. Chase writes: 

“It is the voice of a soul in touch with the 
Divine life, and breathes throughout its pages 
the high ideals and noblest conception of truer 
life, possibly only to him who has tarried prayer. 
fully, studiously at the feet the wo 
greatest teacher.” 


Our Plea for Union and the Present Crisis 
by Herbert L. Willett, author of the Life and 
Teachings of Jesus, ete., ete. 12mo., cloth 
140 pages, gold stamped, postpaid 50 cents, 


laid 4 
laid aside 





of Christ 
many re 


Written in the belief that the Disciples 
are passing through an important, and in 
spects, transitional period. 

The author says: 





“It is with the hope that * * ®* present 
forces and opportunities may be wisely esti- 
mated by us; that doors now open may be 
entered; that hopes only partially real now may 


come to fruition that these churches are given 
their present form.” 

Every Disciple of Christ will be interested in get 
ting from his own pen the teachings of Professor 
Willett. No fair man will consent to judge him @ 
the basis of newspaper reports. These 
be in every one’s possession just now. 


ERRETT GATES’ ILLUMINATING WORK 
“The Early Relation and Separation of 
Baptists and Disciples.” 


This is the theme of the hour. Dr. Gates has pu 
into our hand the historic facts with a grace an 
charm that makes them read like a novel. In cloth, 


books should 





35c. Paper binding, 25c. 

We owe a debt of gratitude to the writer of 
this book, and could only wish that it might be 
read not only by our people all over the land, 
but scattered among the Baptists. It is a most 





contribution to our lit 
WORKER, PITTS- 


splendid 


CHRISTIAN 


meritorious and 
erature.—THE 
BURG, PA. aoe 

The dominant personality of Alexander Camp- 
bell is so brought out as to give to what might 
be regarded as the dry details of ecclesiastica: 
history and controversy almost the interest of & 
story. A valuable contribution to the history of 
the American churches. —THE CONGREGATION- 
ALIST, BOSTON, MASS. 


The Plea of the Disciples of Christ, by 
T. Moore. Small 16mo., cloth, 140 pages, net 
postpaid, thirty-five cents, won immediate 
success. 

George Hamilton Combs, pastor of the Independ- 
ence Boulevard Christian Church, Kansas City, 0. 
one of the great churches of the brotherhood, writes: 

“I cannot thank Dr. W. T. Moore enough 
having written his little book on “Our | a 
It is more than a statement; it is a eg 
Irenic, catholic, steel-tone, it is just the hand- 
book I shall like to put into the han is of the 
thinking man on the outside. In all of his = 
ful and honored life Mr. Moore has rendered n0 
greater service to a great cause. 


JUDGE SCOFIELD’S FASCINATING TALE 
“Altar Stairs.” 


An ideal gift book. 
trated. Price, $1.20. 
Address, 


The New Christian Century 0. 


235 E. 40th St., Chicago. 











Beautifully bound and illu 
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Oregon. 
john L. Brandt has been in a meeting at 
Modesto, Cal. 
A new church was organized at Kensington 
Ohio, April 6. 
Frank B. 


Wash., 


church at Tekoa, 
to hold a picnic in June. 
T. S. Hansaker has begun work with the 
Davenport, Wash., 

Wilson, 
for Home 


yurch at 
s P 
foring of S50 


R. L. Winn 


Carolina, 
Missions. 


Spiegel reports an 


has been called to the pastorate 


he Second Ciarch, Woodland, Cal. 

There will be thirty graduates from Vir 
nia Christian College at its commencement 
lune | and 2. 


The church at New Franklin, Mo., has voted 


ask their minister, J. E. Rains, to remain 
third vear. 

C N. Williams, Graham. Texas, has been 
ealied to become pastor f the church at 


Danville, Texas 

G. D. Edwards, Columbia, Mo.. formerly 
nastor of the First Church. Carthage, Mo., 
spoke in \pril 25. 

S. B. Cuip has elosed his work with the 
hurch at Williamsport, Pa. He was given a 
rdial farewell reception by the people of 
| 


his former church 


church. 

The Martin Family” Evangelists, are in 

meeting at Stafford, Kan., with good in 
terest. with seventy additions Their next 
sat Anderson. S. ©. 

\t the Mothers’ Dav celebration by the 
Sunday-school of the First Chureh, Lincoln, 
Neb.. every man was asked to wear a white 
flower in honor of his mother. 

The new Christian Church, Lincoln, Neb., 
as an “office” room convenient to the street, 
which is equipped with t lephone. and made 

serve the interests of the « meregation, 

The Sunday issue of the State Journal, Lin- 





b.. contained extended account of 





iin an 

listory of the First Christian Church of 
that city gether with a description of the 
new building and its dedication. 
The Fifth District Illinois Christian Mis- 


sionary Society annual meeting will be held 
at Taylorville, [ll., June 2 and 3. The officers 
f board are H. J. Hostetler, Virden; 
L. P. Fisher, Cantral; O. C. Bolman, Havana. 

The church at Chanderville, Ill., where I. A. 
Engle is minister doing some extensive 
advertising. This is a feature of church work 
that has not been given the attention it de- 


+} 
rhe 


serves, 


The church at Fitzgerald, Ga.. reports the 

reception of two members by letter on May 
2. The pastor has a teacher training class 
tf forty, using Stevenson’s handbook. After 
a trial of Moninger’s book it was deemed 
best to replace it with the more finished and 
thorough book by Mr. Stevenson. 


Frank E. Boren, minister at Vacaville, Cal.. 
nnounces the following interesting series of 
sermons: Mornings, on “The Mission of 
Jesus,” (1) To the Sinful. (2) To the Sorrow 





ing 3) To Society, 1) To the Sick : evenings, 
The Simple Life.” “The Strenuous Life.” 
‘The Spiritual Life,” “The Life of Healing 


and Happiness.” 


“The Kingdom” which is published by a 


Congregational minister in Missoula, Mont.. 
gives space in a recent issue to an article 
by W. H. Bagby, pastor oft the Christian 


Church of that city, on “The Work of the 
Disciples in Upbuilding God’s Kingdom.” The 
article is a brief resume of the history and 
Statement of the purpose of the Disciples. 


The Missouri state convention will be held 
in the Union Avenue Church, St. Louis. June 
18-23. The communion service at three o’clock 
Sunday afternoon will be led by L. J. Mar- 










shall. Independence. Convention sermon by 
W. F. Richardson. Other addresses are to be 
by A MeLean and T. P. Haley. The program 
is noticeably devoted to business interests 
ot the convention. 


THE CHRISTIAN 


Titus has accepted a call to the 


The Sunday schools of Richmond, Va., are 


WITH THE WORKERS 


Ford Ellis is the new minister at La Grande, 


Telegram 


Knoxville. Tenn., May 16—Fifty added: 
twenty-five today. Our house too small. 
Moved to large Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church which is packed nightly. Knoxville 


earnestly hearing our plea for the first time. 
Sellers and St. John, magnificent evangelists, 


managing wisely this difficult field —P. F. 
King, Minister. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, May 15—Nearly half owt 


churches. More than 


increased 


offerings from new 

old churches made olferings. Big 

churches slow in reporting. Round up offer 

ing and remit. Has your church reported 
Ranshaw and Denton. 

Ind., May 16—Dr. 

First invitation today. 
Our three 


Seoville ar- 
Kighty 


churches codperat 


Evansville, 
rived Friday. 


eight accessions. 


ing. Evans hall, seating twenty-two hundred, 
and hundreds turned away tonight. City 
aroused as never before in union meetings 
F. L. Drash. 

Red Oak, Towa [Three meetings today 
have been among the greatest meetings at 
Red Oak. Morning meeting to G. A. R 
Nothing like it ever held here. Afternoon 
meeting to secret societies. Packed opera 
house. And evening meeting was a_ perfect 
jam. The preaching is far above the averau 
and there have been additions at every 
service for over a week, and many more 
are in sight. We expected a great preache 
in Thompson, the evangelist. and we have 
not been disappointed. rhe singing unde 
direction of Mr. Kirkpatrick is of the very 
hest.—George H. Nicol. 

The Home Offering 

l Of the olferings sent in sinee the first 
Sunday in May nearly one-half are from 
churches that made no contribution last vear. 
This is probably the largest gain in new 


churehes on record. 
2. Of those that gave last year and having 


sent in offerings so far this year more than 
one-half have increased their offerings. The 
churches making the smaller offerings are 
reporting first this year. 

3. Most of our big offerings, and our 
strong churehes are vet to be heard from. 


This means that the brethren are taking time 
to finish the canvass. 


As usual the society is borrowing 
money at this season of the vear, and the 
sooner the churches hurry up their collec 
tions and remit to us, the sooner we will be 


able to quit paying interest. 

5. Regardless of whether the offering is to 
be large or small, let every church in the 
brotherhood take an offering for home mis 
If vou have no supplies and made no 
preparations, preach a sermon on the matter 
next Sunday, and pass the baskets. 

6. Let us make it unanimous this vear. 


sions. 


B. H. Coonradt goes from Marcus, Iowa, to 
Rochester, Minn. 

C, P. Craig has begun work with the 
Church, Denison, Texas. 


First 


M. J. Grable, Dunham, has accepted a call 
to the church at Salem. Ohio. 

The new South Side Christian Church, Han 
nibal. Mo., was dedicated May 9, by F. M. 
Rains. 

On June 1 Charles E. Geis wil! close his 
work with the church at Willoughby, Ohio, 
where he has ministered for two years. 

Lockhart and Lintt* began a meeting at 
Lockhart, Texas, May 9. The offering for 
Home Missions in that church was $30. E. 
QO. Sharpe is pastor. 

Baxter Waters is preaching for a union 
church in northern Michigan, but it is hinted 
that he would feel more at home with a 


church of the Disciples. 


The church at Meadville, Pa., which has been 


undergoing extensive repairs is to be re 
opened May 16. President Bates, Hiram 


College, will have charge of the dedicatory 
services, ‘ 

The Columbia Avenue Church, Rochester, 
N. Y., has called to their pastor 
Clayton C, Crawford, formerly of Elmyra, N. 
Y. Mr. Crawford was pastor at Elmyra thir 
teen years. 


Service as 
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G. W. Morton is to become pastor at Salem, 
Ill. 


Phe Carondelet Church, St. Louis, Mo., has 
begun the erection of its new building. 

J. W. Underwood is doing an aggressive 
work with the church at Ashtabula, Ohio 

Oliver W. Stewart has been in the East 


promoting the cause of Prohibition, to which 


he has devoted so many years of his life. 

Ohio state convention, Elyria, May 24-27 

F. M. Dowling who will close his work with 
the First Church, Pasadena, Cal., July 1, ex 
pects to purchase a ranch, and live upon it 
thus availing himself of an opportunity to 
rest, 

Prof. R. G. Sears, who has for two years 
held the chair of Semetic Language and O 
T. Literature, in Texas Christian University. 
has resigned to accep the chair of history 
and literature in th Eas Normal School at 
Ada, Okla. 

M. S. Peckham. son of Prof. Peckham, 
Hiram College, has closed his work with the 
church at Indiana Harbor, Ind., and accepted 
a call to the church at Sumter, S. ¢ where 


he works under the direction of the American 
Christian Missionary Society. 

Charles E 
the church at 
the at 
succeeds Guy 
Mr. 
University 


iurch a 





Pierce has resigned as pastor ol 
Ashland, Ohio, having accepted 
West Pullman, Ill... where 
Hoover, lately removed to In- 
Pierce will pursue 
Chicago, while 
Pullman. 


work he 


diana. studies he 


earing 


in t 
ol for the 
West 
d chureh is to be ted in East 
Dallas. Texas, for which $25,000 was pledged 
Sunday, April The chureh has been for 
five vears in a little shell costing only $300 
Only recently have 


\ new 


ere 
18. 
they dared to hope fon 
anything better in the near future. The 
church theretore elated over what they 
have been able to accomplish under the leader 
ship of Chepas Shelburne. 


is 


MEMORY MENDING. 
What Food Alone Can Do For the Memory. 


The influence of food upon the brain and 
little understood that 
are inclined to marvel at it. 

Take a person who has been living on im- 
properly and put him upon a 
scientific diet in which the food Grape-Nuts 
is largely the of mental 
power that follows is truly remarkable. 

A Canadian 


memory is so 


people 


selected food 


used and increase 


who was sent to Colorado for 


his health illustratesthis point in a most 
convineing manner: 

“One yvear ago [I came from Canada a 
nervous wreck, so my physician said, and 


reduced in weight to almost a skeleton and 
that 
o be repeated that had taken place only 
hours before. 


my Was so conversations 


had 


a rew 


memory poor 
I was unable to rest day 


night for shat 
ered, 

“The change of climate helped me a little 
but it was that this all 
that [ needed. I required the proper selection 
of food although I did not realize it until a 
friend 


my nervous system was 


soon seen Was not 


recommended Grape-Nuts to me and 
I gave this trial. Then I 
knew what the right food could do and IL be- 
to change in my 
condition. 


food a thorough 


gan feelings and bodily 

“This kept up until now after 6 months’ 
use of Grape-Nuts all my nervous trouble has 
flesh 


won 


have gained in 


what is 


entire ly disappeared, I 
all that IT had 
lerful to me than anything else my memory 


and 


los 


more 
is as good as it ever was. 

“Grape-Nuts has remade me all over, mind 
and body, when I never exp cted to be well 
and happy again.” “There’s a Reason.” 

Look for the famous little book, “The Road 
to Wellville.” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are genu- 
ine, true, and full of human interest. 
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Centennial Bulletin 


W. R. Warren, Centennial Secretary 


international Centennial 
committee was held in Pittsburgh, Monday, 
May 10. The the Brotherhood 
that it be allowed to hold a men’s convention 
W. B. M. sessions Tues- 
was decided 


A meeting of the 
request ot 


parallel with the C, 
day, October 12, was heard. It 
that in view of the exceptional character of 
the Centennial Convention and the enormous 
attendance anticipated, that the request be 
granted for the afternoon and evening of 
that day. Plans and programs for these 
two sessions will be duly announced by 
Brother Macfarlane. 

To encourage the reunion element in the 
celebration and promote the interests of the 
colleges, it has decided that all banquets 
should be held Friday, October 15, that of 
sethany College occurring between the after- 
noon and evening sessions, and the rest 
simultaneously at the close of the night 
session. To allow ample time for these ban- 
quets and prevent conflict with either the 
evening session of Friday or the morning 
session of Saturday, a readjustment is being 
made that will shorten the Friday evening 


session. 


In the saddle of the ridge a quarter 
of a mile above the Farrar school house 
and between Brush Run and Hanen’s 
Run (now called Turtle’s Run) in the 
edge of the woods is a rectangle twenty- 
four by thirty feet, distinctly outlined 
by the remains of a _ limestone founda- 
tion. “What mean these stones?” “Where 


the Scriptures speak we speak, where the 
Scriptures are silent we are silent.” “That 
nothing ought to be inculeated upon Chris- 
tians as articles of faith; nor required of 
them as terms of communion; but what is 
extremely taught and enjoined upon them, 
in the Word of God. Nor ought anything 
be admitted, as of divine obligation, in their 
church institution and managements, but 
what is expressly enjoined by the authority 
of our Lord Jesus Christ and his apostles 
upon the New Testament church; either in 
expressed terms, or by approved precedent.’ 


This was the meeting house of the first 
church organized by the Campbells. Here 


Alexander Campbell was licensed to preach 
in 1811. Two or three miles away and about 
a mile above the confluence of Brush Run 
with Buffalo Creek, in a bend of the Buffalo, 
Thomas Campbell, wife and daughter, Alex- 
ander Campbell and wife, James Hanen and 
wife were baptized June 12, 1812. Half a 
century and more ago the members all re- 
moved to Dutch Fork, Bethany, Wellsburg 
and elsewhere. The Washington and Bethany 
road was changed so that it no longer passed 
the spot. The house was removed two miles 
to West Middletown and rebuilt to make a 
blacksmith shop for George McFadden. A 
few years ago this was torn down but the 
hewn white oak timbers were too good to 
throw away and so were used in the erection 
of a stable the main street of the 
village on the place which now belongs to 
John H. Kelly, a colored man. 

Down Brush Run to Buffalo, down the 
Buffalo to the Ohio, down the Ohio to the 
Mississippi, and up all the tributaries of all 
these streams went the watchword of a hun- 
dred years ago, “Where the Scriptures speak 
we speak, where the Scriptures are silent we 
are silent.” But there went not only the 
watchword but the earnest and self-sacri- 
ficing efforts of the men and women filled 
with the Holy Spirit and with power who 
taught the Word of God to all who would 
receive it, and organized churches after the 
ancient order wherever groups of believers 
were found. 

With railroad development the extension 
of the Word was carried on both more widely 
and more rapidly. To economize both men 
and money the churches began to coiperate 
systematically. At last they reached the 


across 


point where they were not satisfied to have 
the extension of apostolic Christianity lim- 
ited by the metes and bounds of their own 
country, but under the authority of the great 
commission began to carry the Word into 
foreign lands also, and then it was found 


wise to let the children have a share in this 
world-wide extension of Christ’s Kingdom. 
Now in the year of one hundred years we 


are expecting that the Bible-schools alone 
will contribute $100,000 to the great Cen- 
tennial foreign mission fund of $400,000. We 


are expecting that every class of every school 


will make an earnest and_ enthusiastic 
effort to have every scholar give at 
least $1.00 to this fund. Of course if 
all these efforts are successful, as they 


ought to be, the Children’s Day offering will 
run far beyond the $100,000 mentioned. Let 
those who are charged with the responsibility 
of leadership realize that a worthy share in 
this Centennial celebration will be remem- 
bered with proud satisfaction by every child 
when he has grown to manhood, and the 
mementos of the year will be handed down 
as precious heirlooms to succeeding genera- 
tions. As never before we are practically 
exalting the Word in our own churches. As 
never before we must practice its world-wide 
dissemination. W. R. Warren, 
Centennial Secretary. 


Home Mission Hints 


Interest in missions constitutes the differ- 
ence between a dead and a living church. 

Dr. R. S. Storrs said: “Every church not 
coming into this work of Missions becomes 
sluggish, inert, effete.” 

Get full of the subject of missions yourself 
and then you will have little trouble in 
filling the whole church with the same spirit. 

He is not rich who lays up much, but he 
who lays out much. 

When the churches at home become as 
willing to practice self-denial as they are to 
praise the missionaries for self-saeritice, then 


there will be larger contributions for the 
work. 
“Some give according to their means; 


others, according to their meanness.” 

The reason many people have no interest 
in missions is because they invest no prin- 
cipal. 

The devil smiles when a man clinches his 
argument for apostolic Christianity one day, 
and then gives a pittance for missions the 
next. 

A man who prays, “Thy kingdom come,” 
and does not give some just proportion of his 
income to promote the kingdom, is a con- 
scious or unconscious hypocrite—Francis E. 
Clark. 


Notes From the Foreign 
Society 


Last week the Foreign Society received 
$2,314.67 from Lazarus Ehman on the Annuity 
Plan. He it was who made the first gift to 
the society on this plan November 27, 1897. 
He has made ten different gifts, aggregating 
$9,049.03. Besides this gift, a friend in Minne- 
sota, who has a daughter on the foreign field, 
sends us $500 on the Annuity plan. This 
gift goes toward the Vigan Bible college. 

The receipts of the Foreign Society for the 
first twelve days of May amounted to $12,879, 
or a gain of $2,106 over the corresponding 
twelve days of 1908. The total gains to date 
amount to $27,286. 

The prospects for Children’s Day are bright 
indeed. Great numbers of orders are being 
received for Children’s Day supplies. It is 
hoped that every school will be in line. The 
Children’s Day exercise, the Centennial Call, 
is a splendid document. 

George E. Miller, Damoh, India, reports six 
confessions and baptisms. A number of re- 
cent baptisms are reported from Japan. Five 
of the number were at Osaka. 

There is a Christian Union Orphanage at 
Sendai, Japan, with a board of trustees repre- 
senting the different Protestant churches. Our 
own missionary, M. B. Madden, has twice been 
elected chairman of the board of trustees. 
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The institution owns about six acres of land 
There are 205 children in the home. 


News Letter Number One 

Out of 870 graduates of Teacher Trainin 
classes in Illinois for the first four month’ 
of 1909, 800 are credited to our own schools. 
Out of forty adult classes receiving coptig. 
eates in Illinois, from March 25 to May 5 
thirty-nine of our own schools have received 
the certificate of recognition. Illinois adds 
two schools to our ist of Centennial Bibje. 
schools. Havannah, IIl., enrolls “The whole 
church and as many more in the Bible-sehoo} 
and also Cuba, III. ' 

Myron UU. Settle and his wife haye just 
sent in two programs for their morning pro- 
grams for the morning conference hours qt 
the Pittsburg Centennial Convention, Mrs 
Settle will instruct the Jynior teachers or 
workers. Mr. Settle will instruct Intermed. 
iate department teachers or workers. In these 
two morning hours we will have the benefit of 
the special study of these two people in the 
Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy. 

Robert M. Hopkins, state Bible-school gy. 
perintendent for Kentucky, will nave charge 
of the superintendents’ conference every 
morning at the Pittsburg convention. He has 
sent in a fine program for these morning 
hours. Every superintendent in the United 
States should have the benefit of this ip. 
struction. 

Dr. Homer J. Hall, president of our Ng. 
tional Temperance Board, has prepared a fine 
course of temperance instruction. He will 
spend about twenty-five minutes each mor. 
ing in a different room demonstrating methods 
of temperance instruction in our Bible-schools, 
This is a new feature of the Bible-school work 
and one that will be very much appreciated. 

Howard R. Weir of Bowmanville, Ont., Can. 
has been selected upon the very warm recom. 
mendation of Prof. Charles T. Paul, of Hiram, 
Ohio, to demonstrate to the teachers of the 
different departments of the Bible-school how 
to teach missions in the Sunday-school. He 
will have twenty-five or thirty minutes each 
morning in the Pittsburg conferences for the 
different departments. It is hoped that some 
scheme of regular missionary instruction may 
grow out of this feature of the convention. 


LIGHT BOOZE. 
Do You Drink It? 

A minister’s wife had quite a tussle with 
coffee and her experience is interesting. She 
says: 

“During the two years of my training as 
a nurse, while on night duty, I became ad 
dicted to coffee drinking. Between midnight 
and four in the morning, when the patients 
were asleep, there was little to do except 
make the rounds, and it was quite natural 
that I should want a good, hot cup of coffee 
about that time. It stimulated me and I 
could keep awake better. 

“After three or four years of coffee drink- 
ing I became a nervous wreck and thought 
that I simply could not live without my 
coffee. All this time I was subject to fre- 
quent bilious attacks, sometimes so severe a8 
to keep me in bed for several days. 

“After being married, Husband begged me 
to leave off coffee for he feared that it had 
already hurt me almost beyond repair, 90 I 
resolved to make an effort to release myself 
from the hurtful habit. 

“I began taking Postum and for a few 
days felt the languid, tired feeling from the 
lack of the stimulant, but I liked the taste 
of Postum, and that answered for the break- 
fast beverage all right. 

“Finally I began to feel clearer headed 
and had steadier nerves. After a year’s use 
of Postum I now feel like a new woman— 
have not had any bilious attacks since | 
left off coffee.” 

“There’s a Reason.” 
Wellville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new om 
appears from time to time. They are geat 
ine, true, and full of human interest. 


Read “The Road to 
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